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Just published. 


the GREY RIVER: Impressions of 
Iondon. By a Painter and Two Novelists: 
MorTIMER MENPES, Justin McCartny, and 
Mrs, CAMPBELL PraEep. Mr. Menpes contributes 
12 Etchings, each one of which is printed by 
himself. The Work will be issued in imperial 4to, 
and bound in cloth after a design by Mr. Menpes 
Fach cop) will be numbered, and subscribers’ 
names will be entered in the order in which they 
are received. aaa , 
:ndred copies only will be printed for sale, 
orale preventation, and the plates will ther be 
istroyed. The price of each copy will be Five 
Guineas. 
“Oue of the most exquisite gift-bouks of the season.” 
Daily News. 
Just published. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By the 
key. W. J. Lortir, Author of * A History of 
London,” “ Memorials of the Savoy,” “ Windsor 
Castle,” &c. With 12 Plates and many minor 
Illustrations, chiefly by H. Rartton. Imperial 
sto, price 2Is., cloth. 

Large-Paper Copies (100 only), £4 4s. 

“An extremely handsome volume.”—Poll Mall 

Gazette. 

Just published. 


The EARLIER ENGLISH WATER- 
COLOUK PAINTERS. By Cosmo MonkHOUSE. 
With 13 Piates after Turner, Girtin, Bonington, 
Cotman, De Wint, Sandby, Hearne, Barret, Prout, 
Cozens, Copley Fielding, Catte:mole, and David 
Cox. super-royal 8v0, price 21s., cloth. 


Large-Paper Copies (100 only), price £2 2s. 
Just published, 
FANNY BURNEY and HER 


FRIENDS. Select Passages from her Diary and 
other Writings. Kdited by L. B. SEELEY, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of 
“Horace Walpole and his World.” With 9 
Copper-Plates after Reynolds, Gainsboronghb, 
Copley, and West. Price 7s. 6d., cloth. 

large-Paper Copies (150 only), price 21s. 

“A bandy book (and as handsome as it is handy), 
which should make Dr. Johnson’s ‘little Burney’ as 
popular with the desultory reader as she has been 
with literary persons ever since Macaulay wrote his 
taaty,"—St, James’s Gazette. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
OXFORD: Brief Historical and 


— Notes. By ANDREW LaNnG. With 
many Illustrations, price 6s., cloth. 

“Told in Mr. Lang’s best manner.”’—Literary 
Churchman, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
(AMBRIDGE: Brief Historical and 


Descriptive Notes. By J. W. CLARK. With many 
Illustrations, price 6s., cloth. 


“Athoroughly artistic work of topographical de- 

kription and illustration.” —IJllust rated London News, 
A SECOND EDITION of 

dn EXPLORATION of DARTMOOR. 


By J. Li. W. Pace. With Etchings and other 
Illustrations, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
WINBURGH: Picturesque Notes. 


By RoBert Lovis Stevenson. With many 
Ilustrations, 3s. 6d., cloth ; or roxburgh, 53. 


. Daintily and deliciously illustrated, and charm- 

y written, @ volume which may be described, 

ut exaggeration, as a literary gem of the first 
Wer.”—St, James's Gazct e. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
WINDSOR, By W. J. Loftie. With 
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Just published. 


The OCEAN of AIR: a Popular Scien- 
tific Account of the Atmosphere. By A. GIBERNE. 
With a Preface by Professor PritcHarRD. With 16 
Illustrations, price 5s., cloth. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 

SUN, MOON, and STARS, Sixteenth Thousand, 5s, 

AMONG the STARS. Fourth Thousand, 5s. 

The WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS. Fifth Thousand, 5s. 

FATHER ALDUR. 5s. 


Just published. 


UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE: a Tale 


of the Times of George Hertert. By Mrs. 
MARSHALL. With Illustrations, price 5s. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
JN COLSTON’S DAYS. 5:. 
UNDER the MENDIPS. 5s. 
IN the FAST COUNTRY. 5s. 
IN FOUR REIGNS. 5s. 


Just published. 
REGISTERED SUNSHINE. By E. S. 


Ex.io1T, Author of ‘‘ Copsley Annals,” &c. Price 
2s, 6d., cloth. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


COPSLEY ANNALS. 5s. 
“I MUST KEEP the CHIMES GOING.” Is. 6d, 
MRS. BLACKETT’S STORY. 1s, 


NEW EDITION, just published. 
MINISTERING CHILDREN. By M. 


S. CHARLESWORTH. With an entirely New Set of 
Illustrations, price 5s., cloth. 
*,* Of this Tale more than a quarter of a million 
copies have been sold. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
OLIVER of the MILL. 2s. 6d. 
The OLD LOOKING-GLASS. 1s. 
The BROKEN LOOKING-GLASS. 1s. 


TALES BY MISS WINCHESTER. 


UNDER the SHIELD: a Tale. Price 5:., cloth. 

A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP: a Tale. Price 33, 6d., 
cloth. 

The CABIN on the BEACH. Price 5;., cloth. 

A CITY VIOLET. Price 5s. 

A CRIPPLED ROBIN. Price 5s. 

PEARL of the SEA: aTale. Price 5s. 

CHIRPS for the CHICKS: Nursery Rhymes. 
Illustrations, price 2s. 6d, 

A NEST of SPARROWS: aTale, Cloth, 5s. 


With 


HISTORICAL TALES, with Illustrations, 
The DRAGON of the NORTH: a Tale 


of the Normans in Italy. By KE. J. Oswap. 
With Illustrations, price 5s., cloth. 
“‘There is fan and adventure enough in it to suit 
the youngsters, while it is thoroughly wholesome in 
every way.”—Saturday Review. 


CZ DWALLA; or, the Saxons in the 
Isle of Wight. By F.Cowrer, M.A. With Illus- 
trations, price 5s., cloth. 


“The story abounds in incident, both exciting and 
amusing.”’—Athenzum, 


The CAPTAIN of the WIGHT: a 
Romance of Carisbrooke Castle in 1488, By F. 
CowreER. With Illustrations, price 5s. 


FOREST OUTLAWS; or, St. Hugh 
and the King. By the Rev. E.GiLu1at, With 16 
Illustrations, price ts., cloth. 

“Distinctly one of the very best books of the 
season,”’—Standard, 


JOHN STANDISH;; or, the Harrowing 





of London. A Story uf Wat Tyler’s Rebellion. 
By Rev. E. Gituiat. With Illustratious, price 
5s. 





many Illustrations, price 6:., cloth. 





Just published. 


Te PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1889, containing 36 


and mapy minor Illustrations, price 35s., 
talf-morocco, 


London: SEELEY and CO., 


cloth, gilt edges; or 42s., 


hk. £ ST, 


Jast published. 


The HAMMER: a Story of the 
Maccabees. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn and 
RICHMOND SEELEY. With Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 

ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO. 5s. 

STORIES from HOMER. 5s. 

STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 5s, 

STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. 

STORIKS of the EAST, from HERODOTUS. 5s. 

The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 5s. 

WITH the KING at OXFORD. 5s. 

STORIES of the MAGICIANS. 5s. 

STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 

The STOKY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 


3s. 6d. 
A Sy almemnaaces TRUE TALE from LUCIAN. 
33, 6d. 
HEROES and KINGS. 1s. 61. 
The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a Tale of 
the Two Roses. 5s. 
The COUNT of the SAXON SHORE. Ss, 
THREE GREEK CHILDREN. 33. 6d. 
Just published. 
LION-HEARTED: the Story of Bishop 
Hannington Told for Boys and Girls. By the 
Rev. E. C. Dawson, M.A. With Illustrations, 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 
A CHEAP EDITION of 


GEORGE MAXWELL GORDON. the 
Pilgrim Missionary of the Punjab. By the Rey. 
A. Lewis, M.A. With Portrait and Illustrations, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

“*There never was a truer hero of the purest 
Christian type. His biography is one that ought to 
be universally read; no one can read it without 
being the better, and feeling himself mentally the 
richer.” —Scotsman. 


The LAST JOURNALS of BISHOP 
HANNINGTON. Being Narratives of a Journey 
through Palestine in 1884, and a Journey through 
Masai Land and Usogain 1885, Edited by E, C. 
Dawson, M.A. With Illustrations from the 
Bishop’s own Sketches. 

‘© An exceedingly interesting volume......Every 
reader of Mr. Dawson’s ‘ Life of Bishop Hannington ’ 
will welcome this additional memorial of a noble life.”’ 
—Saturday Review. 

** The journals are hardly less fascinating than the 
life. We took up the volume with the intention of 
just skimming it ; we read every word.”—Record, 

TWENTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or paper boards, 2s. 6d. 

The LIFE of BISHOP HANNING- 
TON. By Rev. E. C. Dawson, M.A. With 
Portrait and Illustration. 

“We doubt whether a nobler or more pathetic 
story has ever been told in biography.””—Atheneum, 
Shortly, price 3s. 6d. 

CANON BATTERSBY and the KES- 
WICK CONVENTION : a Memoir of the Rev. 
Canon Harford-Battersby, late Rector of Kes- 
wick. With Portrait and a Preface by the Rev. 
H. C. G. Mouts, M.A., Principal of Ridley Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Just published, 

THOUGHTS on SECRET PRAYER. 

By the Rev. H.C. G. Move, M.A. Cloth, price Is. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN 


SANCTITY. Thirtieth Thousand. Cloth, price 


Is. 
“ A vein of quiet meditation runs through the book, 
which makes it pleasant reading for a Sunday hour.” 
—Guardian, 


THOUGHTS on UNION with CHRIST. 
Twenty-second Thousand. Cloth, price ls. 
“Will be deservediy welcomed by thoughtful 
Christians of all schools.”—Guardian, 


THOUGHTS onthe SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


Twelfth Thousand. Cloth, price ls. 
“ We cordially recommend this admirable and very 
helpful little book.” —Church Bells. 


The NEW BIRTH: a Brief Inquiry 


and Statement. Price 2d. 


The CLEANSING BLOOD: a Study 


of 1 Johni., 7. Price 2d, 


Just published, 


The CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL. With 


many Illustrations, price 1s, 6d., paper boards; or 2s., cloth. 





Limited, Essex 





Street, Strand. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor 


MarsuHALu Warp. With numerous I1lustrations, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. 


By Sir Rozert 8. Batu, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Illus. 
trated, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


The STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By Cuar.es 


Meyrmorr Tipy, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 


TOILERS inthe SEA. By M. C. Cooxs, M.A., 


LL.D. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT LIFE; 


or, Curiosities of Vegetation. By M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. Post 8vo, 
with Woodcuts, cloth boards, 6s. 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES. By Professor 


Home, F.L.S., F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
53. 


STAR ATLAS. By Dr. H. I. Kuzin, Text 


Translated and Adapted by the Rev. E. McCiure, M.A. Imperial 4to, with 
18 Charts and 80 pages of illustrative Letterpress, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of EUROPE. 


Chiefly International, From the Beginning of the Roman Empire to the 
Present Day. By ARTHUR REED Ropxs, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE, 


| The object of this Series is to bring readers face to face with the Sources of Karly 
European History, and thus enable them to obtain a more intelligent grasp 
of the subject than can be had from second-hand compilations. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 4s. 


ITALY. By Uco Batzant. 


«Its literary merits are very considerable.”—Scotsman, 


ENGLAND. By James Garrpner, Author of 


“ The Life and Reign of Richard TfL.” 
** The book is well and thoroughly done, and makes a very valuable addition to 
the stock of historic manuals,”—Atheneum, 


FRANCE. By the late Gustave Masson, 


B.A, Univ. Gallic., Assistant-Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &c, 
** Pull of exceedingly interesting and valuable matter.’’—Gua. dian, 


*,* Others in preparation, 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


[A Set of Works designed to present the Chief Races of Europe as they emerge 
out of pre-historic darkness into the light furnished by their earliest recorded 
The Literature dealt with covers a period stretching from its be- 


words, 
ginning until the Middle Ages. | 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By the late 
GustTavE Masson, B.A., Assistant-Master and Librarian of Harrow School. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 

By the 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. 
Rey. Professor EARLE. Feap, 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
“Ts almost a perfect model of a popular handbook It will probably be read 
throngh with enjoyment by many persons who never suspected that they could 
feel any interest in its subject.” —Atheneum. 
SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. 
MorFit1, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“His book will supply an admirable introduction to a systematic study of 
Slavonic literature.”—Scotsman. 


*,* Others in prepartion. 





NEW SERIES OF PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS. 
(PATENTED.) 


Presenting each region as if in actual relief, and thus affording an Accurate 
Picture of the Configuration of the Earth’s Surface. 
14 in. 


= Try . M4 
SOUTH LONDON. Size, 19in. by 
Stretching from London Bridge to Caterham, and from Greenwich to Hamp- 
ton Court. 
The importance of teaching Geography by beginning in a small centre has been 
strongly insisted upon by experts. This Map will be useful, therefore, to all the 
schools in the district embraced, as well as to others, 


No. 2. PHYSICAL CONFIGURATION, Railways, Roads, and Chief Places. 6d. 


SCOTLAND. Size, 19in. by 14in. No. 1. 


Names of Plac‘es and Rivers left to be filled in by Scholars, 6d. No. 2, 
with Rivers antl Names of Places, 9d. No.3, with Names of Places and 
with County Divisions in Colours, 1s, 


ENGLAND and WALES, EUROPE and 


ASIA. Same size and price. 


A LARGE WALL PHOTO-RELIEF MAP 


of ENGLAND. Monnted on canvas and varnished, 1@s.6d. [Ready shortly. 
*,* Others in a. 


LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, 
CHARING CROSS, W.C. ; 


43 QUEEN VICTORIA SEREET, E.C. BRIGHTON: 135 NORTH STREET. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW Bogus 


NEW POEMS BY MR BR 
On December 12th, fcap. moa yl NING. 


ASOLANDO: Fis and Fact, By 


RoBert Brownryg 


Now ready, small crown 8vo, 5s., with a a Portrait of of Mrs, 
” VOLUME TE OF PAB ee ming in carly yout, 


NEW EDITION OF THE PORTICAL WORKS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITI0y 
OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


eady, bound in cloth, with cut ut edges, price 1s, 
Vol. Ill -SYLVIA'S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gasici, 


*,* This Edition will be completed i in Eight Monthiy” Volumen 
NEW N. ATUSAL HISTORY VOLUME. 


w ready, crown 8yo, 5: 


WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM: being 


the Notes of a Naturalist, Edited by J. A. Owen, 

“‘ Graceful and graphic papers.’’—Saturday Review. “Will be enjoyed by | 
naturalists and lovers of Nature.”—Scotsman. ‘The choice of sue «ek be, 
this for a Christmas present would go a long way towards firing a boy with ‘on 
naturalist’s enthusiasm.’ ’—Manchester Exa miner ‘ e 


NEW VOLUME BY GRANT ALLEN. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FALLING in LOVE: with other Essays 


treating of some more Exact Sciences. By GRANT ALLEN. 
“This volume will receive a hearty welcome from all classes of readers,”— 
Scotsman. “A pleasant book, in which wisdom and wit are gracefully inter. 
woven.” —Leeds Mercury. 


POPULAR EDITION OF “THE NETHER WORLD,” 


The NETHER WORLD. By Georg 


Gissino, Author of * Demos,” . Thyrza, "A Life’s rigs &e. 
ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 78,—' 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 


—— :—* “The BURNT MILLION,” by JAMES PAYN, Author 
F <* By Prowy,” §c. Chaps. 22-25.—‘ LONGSHORE MEMORIES, 4 
* The TM RING of OSMAN OGLOU.”—* AMONG the SARDES)— 
—“SOME UNREHEARSED EFFECTS.”—And “ MADEMOI- 
SELLE,” by Mrs. OLIPHANT. Part II. Chaps. 5-8. (Concluded,) 


*," Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to send a copy of their 
Catalogue post-free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: 


An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Language. 


Edited by Prof. W.D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D., Yale University, 
Profusely and Artistically Illustrated, 
In 24 Monthly Parts, price 10s. 6d. each, 

“* For the careful selection of contributors ; for the copious and exact definitions; 
for the artistic and truthful illustrations ; for the clear type and beautifully 
sharp impression on the fine smooth paper ; ‘and for the work as a whole, we have 
nothing but unstinted praise.’’—Phonetic Tour nal. ‘Scholarly, accurate, use- 
ful.”’—St. James’s Gazette. ‘* This magnificent work.”"—Daily News, “The scope 
and execution are praiseworthy.”—Notes and Queries, 

Published in New York by The Century Company. 





Illustrated, royal 8vo, bound in buckram, gilt tops. 

SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD (1’ACUTO): ‘the Story 
of a Condottiere. Translated from the Italian of J. TempLE-LEapee and 
GuIsEPPE Marcotti, by LrapER-Scott. Limited Edition of 500 copies, 
of which 400 are for Sale, numbered and signed. Terms on application. 

2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, 32s, 

The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. Selected 
and Kdited, with Introduction and Notes, by CHarLes Duxe Yonce, M.A. 
Portraits and Illustrations. Limited Edition of 750 copies. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The LETTERS of the DUKE of WELLINGTON 
to MISS J,—1834-1851. Edited, with Extracts from the Diary of the latter, 
by CHRISTINE TERHUME HERRICK, 

At the time Miss J.’s correspondence with the Duke of Wellington opened, she 
was a very beautiful woman, about oo of age. The Duke was at this 
time (1834) a man sixty-five years old, He was in the prime of strength and 
health, He had now been a widower for three years. 

Now ready, VOL. I. of ‘The CAMEO SERIES.” 

The LADY from the SEA. By Henrik Ibsen. 
Travslated, with the Author’s permission, from the Norwegian by ELEANOR 
MARX-AVELING. With a Critical Introduction by Epmunp Gossk. se 
piece Portrait and Autograph of the Author. Half-bound, paper boards, 


3s. 6d. 
VOL. II., just ready. 
A LONDON PLANE-TREE, and other Poems. BY 
Amy Levy, Author of “A Romance of a Shop,” &c. Illustrated by J. 
Bernard Partridge. Paper boards, 3s. 6d. 
THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, Illustrated, small demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE in the DD : 
AGES (14th CENTURY). By J.J. JussERAND, Translated fromthe Frene! 
by Lucy T, Smiru. 
THE CENTURY ~— 
For DECEMBER contains: — ‘*SELECTIONS from eet ee 
LETTERS.” With Portrait and Illustrations.—‘‘ AUTO BIOGRS RIEND 
ae JEFFERSON” (“Rip Van Winkle’’). _Illustrated.— . XE 
LIVIA.” By Ametta E, Barr.— The PARIS PANORAMA of the 
TEENTH CENTURY.” Illustrated.—‘*The MERRY CHANTERS cr 
Frank R. StockTon. Illustrated.—‘ THREE CHKISTMas © 
By C. E. Brooks. &. Price ls, 4d. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C: 
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BOOKS. 


—>———_- 
THE SIGHTS OF LONDON IN 1771* 

Aone collectors of old books, some, we know, confine their 
desires to what may be called “little books,” chiefly, though 
not all, children’s books, of the last century or the early part 
of this one—the first edition of The H istory of Little Goody 
Two-Shoes, for instance, whether written by Goldsmith, as 
ities think, or not; and the works of that distinguished 
writer, “Tom Telescope,” who taught our great-grandfathers 
gience. Without going on to the days when “ Mrs. Barbauld’s 
and Mrs. Trimmer’s nonsense,” as Charles Lamb called it, 
“ay in piles” about Mr. Newbery’s shop, there are many 
treasures to be collected by this generation, so curiously 
diferent from the last in its value for what has gone before. 

Among such relics as these, the present writer knows few 
more interesting than the two fat little volumes of The 
Curiosities of London and Westminster, published by Newbery 
in 1771, in the original form of four thin little paper volumes 
at6d.each. Not that the present binding is modern; it dates 
from 1777 at latest, when the book entered some branch of the 
family on whose shelves it still remains. It hasa green back and 
blue sides; paper and print thin and poor; pictures stiff and 
wooden, though no doubt correct, and bringing in, on a very 
gall scale, the costumes and coaches of the time. The only 
rally fine and effective pictures are those of Gog and Magog. 
Gog looks a terrible old savage, and is described as such; 
Magog is “a much handsomer fellow.” The leaves and corners 
of the volumes are worn by the fingers of many children, who 
up to the last generation learned their London from these 
fascinating pages.. They were not critical, nor were their 
elders, so far as to interfere with real enjoyment. For in- 
stance, the Norman Chapel in the Tower, dismissed by this 
book as “the church, which contains nothing remarkable,” 
was nothing to them in comparison with the wild beasts, or 
even with the opening and shutting of the gates, the solemn 
fetching and carrying of the keys, the mystery of “ the watch- 
word, which is kept very secret, and is the same, on the same 
night, in every fortified place within the King’s dominions.” 

At the risk of making a lengthy paper, we must linger a 
little among those wild beasts who lived in the Tower one 
hundred and twenty years ago. This book gives us their 
names and their characters; some of them seem nearly human ; 
they are different indeed from the repulsive animals one meets 
nowin Zoological Gardens and menageries. You ring at a 
door with a figure of a lion over it, and pay sixpence each 
person: you then find yourself in a yard, “ where is a range 
of dens, in the form of a half-moon.” In these dens lived 
lions and lionesses, panthers, wolves, leopards, tigers, bears, 
tiger-cats, an eagle, and an ostrich. A touching story is told 
of one lion, named ‘ Dunco,’ and his affection for his keeper : 
“In tenderness he seems to have come near to human nature, 
and in friendship to have surpassed it.” In the seventh den 
ras— 

“*Miss Fanny,’ a beautiful young lioness, brought from Bombay 
by Captain Webb, and by him presented to his Majesty. She is 
good-tempered, and so very tame, that some time since being in- 
disposed, and not eating her meat, the keepers prepared a dose of 
ca for her, and one of them held her mouth open with his 

8, while the other poured the physic down her throat; and 
though this draught was repeated three or four times, she showed 
to greater dislike than a growl of disapprobation.” 

‘Cleone, a young lioness, and ‘ Penelope,’ a young bear, seem, 
after ‘Miss Fanny,’ to have been the most amiable among 
these animals; but before leaving them, we must not forget 
‘Nero,’ the oldest lion in the Tower, who died a short time 
before this book was published :— 

erg a ~~ —_- egg to strike the stoutest 
ge mate tin esi is oe oe te 
ial pba Neu — Ld his ‘ = ‘ ere, Ww pe 1 added rather 
ut in his head, and darted as it were a kind of red flame through 
tls long shaggy and disheveled hair, 1 I 1 ne ie mil ons Gln 
wee g ed hair, which raised such an idea of 
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fierceness, as cannot be excited in the mind unaccompanied with 
fear. His mouth opened wide, and discovered a frightful set of 
teeth : and when he roared, he might be heard at a great distance. 
sista ats His fore feet were armed with five prodigious claws, and 
his hind feet with four. This stately creature had his shoulder 
slipped by accident, which made him go lame ; he was very gentle 
and tractable to his feeder, and would lie down and play with him 
like a spaniel; but I would advise no stranger to be so familiar 
with any animals they may be shown, as it would be dangerous to 
come within their reach.” 

All the other attractions of the Tower, the spoils of the 
Armada, the curiosities, the armoury, the jewels, the Mint, 
are described with the same affectionate minuteness as the 
animals; and when the writer goes slowly on to the Monument 
and the Great Fire, London Bridge, old and new, the Custom 
House, the Royal Exchange, and so forth, though he honestly 
and graphically tells us all about them, we feel that he has 
left his heart behind him. He is still haunted by the history 
and legend of the Tower, still grieving a little, perhaps, over 
the thought that the climate of England does not agree with 
the constitutions of many of the wild beasts and birds, so that 
some have died of cold, and some of heat, and that though 
“many rare animals are daily expected to arrive from abroad,” 
the collection is not what it was formerly. However, he would 
as soon have expected the monuments to be removed from 
Westminster Abbey as the lions from the Tower. 

Our guide is full of curious bits of information: how 
Bethlehem Hospital got its name, for instance, from a 
priory, founded in 1247, “of brothers and sisters, who wore 
a star upon their copes and mantles, in commemoration of 
the star that guided the wise men.” This priory seems to have 
come to an end in Henry VIII.’s time, when it was made into 
a hospital for “lunaticks.” But the old building tumbled 
down, and was not large enough to “ receive and entertain the 
great number of distracted persons;’ so that the present 
Hospital, adorned—singular taste of the time—with figures, 
“one representing Raving, and the other Melancholy Mad- 
ness,” was built in 1675. This was a great time for charitable 
institutions. The conscience of London seems to have been 
awakened, perhaps by the Great Fire, and our book has much 
to say about several of them. The story of the Foundling 
Hospital is one of the most curious, and it would seem that 
Christian London then was not very superior to many heathen 
cities now; for the memorial recommending the foundation 
of the Hospital, and signed by twenty-one ladies of quality, 
mentions, among other things, that “no expedient has yet 
been found out for preventing the frequent murders of poor 
miserable infants at their birth; or for suppressing the in- 
human custom of exposing new-born infants to perish in the 
streets.” This Foundling Hospital soon became a most 
popular object of charity. It was presented with pictures, 
chimney-pieces, tables, carvings; all the arts and trades con- 
tributed to adorn it :— 

« And here we ought not to forget the fine organ presented by 
Mr. Handel, who has even made this of great benefit to the 
Hospital, and, from the most benevolent views, has enriched the 
foundation by a new revenue raised from the powers of harmony, 
and has had a sacred oratorio performed several times in the year, 
to crowded audiences, in which he himself played upon the organ 
gratis.” 

To young readers, the exciting part of this history was the 
wonderful method of electing children by a complicated game 
of red, white, and black balls, described with the utmost 
minuteness. There was a moment of painful suspense when 
a poor woman from one of the benches—boys on one side, 
girls on the other—put her hand into the bag to draw out a 
ball. And then, “if it was a black one, she was immediately 
led with her child out of the Hospital.” This relentless Fate 
had a great effect on our minds. As we grew older, a new 
shock was received from the way in which these children were 
brought up :— 

“ The officers of the Hospital are often to remind them of the 

lowness of their condition, that they may early imbibe the 
principles of humility and gratitude to their benefactors; and 
learn contentedly to undergo the most servile and laborious 
offices... ... As they are exposed and abandoned by their 
parents, they ought to submit to the lowest stations.” 
The bread of others must indeed have tasted salt to these 
children ; and the life of the streets, poor little wretches, may 
well have seemed to them better than such stern humiliation 
as this. But let us hope that the officers of the Hospital were 
not always strict in keeping the rules of the Governors. 

Among other curious statements made by our friend, is that 
the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow “ received the epithet le Bow, 
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from its being the first church in this city built with arches 
tears which the vulgar at that time called bows.” Another 
odd little scrap of history is that Christ’s Hospital was fur- 
nished with linen by King Edward VI., out of the “super- 
fluous great quantities” which had been used in the churches 
of London “in the times of Popish superstition.” 

The Guildhall, with its wonders, is almost as minutely 
described as the Tower, anda good deal of argument is spent 
on four small statues by the porch, who “by their dress and 
habits, appear to be ladies of great nobility.” The different 
opinions of antiquarians, as to who these ladies are, fill two 
pages of our guide. 

He gives usa long account of the old and new St. Paul’s, and of 
how the old tower could not be removed except by blowing it 
up with gunpowder, a curious proceeding in the middle of 
London. One is not surprised to hear that “the inhabitants 
round about” were alarmed “with the terrible apprehensions 
of an earthquake,” or that after a second attempt there was 
“a panic among the neighbours,” and “Dr. Wren” was 
ordered by the Council to cease the use of gunpowder. He 
brought down the remaining walls by means of a battering- 
ram. 

The chapter on the British Museum, with all its ancient 
rules, is very interesting; in its picture the old building is 
surrounded with trees and shrubs, and looks like a handsome 
house in the country. The Temple also has a long history of 
its own. Among private houses, Northumberland House, then 
in its greatest magnificence, is fully described, with all the 
pictures and other treasures it contained. One of its chief 
beauties was the garden, lying between the house and the 
Thames :—* A fine lawn, surrounded with a neat gravel walk, 
and bounded next the walls by a border of curious flowers, 
shrubs, and evergreens. .... . And, as the horizon is finely 
diversified with hills...... the view commands a very 
beautiful landscape.” Among views, one may also mention 
that from “ Buckingham House,” “ with the delightful hills in 
Surrey terminating the prospect.” The Houses of Parliament 
were not worth very much notice in those days, and do not 
receive much from our friend. His account of Westminster 
Abbey is almost entirely a list of the tombs, with plenty of 
quaint remarks here and there. Even in those days, the wax- 
work effigies were packed away in wainscot presses, and all 
‘mangled and spoiled, except those of Queen Elizabeth, King 
William and Queen Mary, and Queen Anne.” 

We recommend collectors of “little books” to make this 
little book one of their objects. It is well worth the trouble, 
and can never cease to be interesting. 





FANNY BURNEY.* 

lr is to the personality of Fanny Burney, as reflected in the 
Diary and Letters, that we in this generation turn our eyes, 
vather than to her novels. Evelina and Cecilia will scarcely 
he forgotten, but our interest in them has merged in the 
Diary. Not only are its contents more interesting from a 
human point of view, and its easy, unaffected style, lively 
fancy, and vivid portraiture incomparably more fascinating, 
but its pages breathe the warm, affectionate heart of the writer, 
and a nature as simple as it was pure. Fanny Burney had 
one of those rare dispositions, without a particle of envy; 
transparently clear, which are united to self-consciousness 
and childlike naturalness. She shares with an even more 
celebrated ,contemporary a distinction accorded to few, a 
character which becomes more sharply defined as time 
grows. Boswell’s Johnson has preserved for us the thoughts, 
the sayings, nay, the very tricks of manner of the great 
lexicographer, should every line of his works perish. And 
the Diary of Fanny Burney will in like manner reveal 
her friends and herself, as if yesterday only, and not 
the greater part of a century, separated them from us. 
We say the greater part of a century, for though Madame 
d’Arblay only died in 1840, at the extreme age of nearly 
ninety, it is to the earlier years of her life, the last half of the 
eighteenth century, that our interest in her career will attach, 
and not to the first forty years of the nineteenth, full as these 
were of striking events and striking figures. 

The childhood and youth of Fanny Burney, Mr. Seeley has 
chronicled with much care and attention to details. The family 
of the Burneys, as they lived in Poland Street and St. Martin’s 





* Fanny Burney and her Friends. Edited by L. B. Seeley. With 9 Illustrations, 
London: Seeley and Co. 








Street, presented a delightful picture of domestic ban 
and attracted many visitors. One feels almost a Ning, 
some striking figure starts from the canvas dud poli 
the Gigantic, the great Dr. Johnson, Bruce (of po Orlof 
fame), Garrick, or some other equally famous if less —— 
personality. Few have had such an « entrance Meg 
world” as Miss Burney’s, and none, we may justl fe the 
made better use of it. There has been, as My. He 


“much futile controversy as to the date at which Evel —_ 
composed. But if we may trust Mrs. Barrett, who had a - 
On) y 


a bide : ay and still unpublished journal 
guide her, the author herself would have been puzzleg 
say exactly when her tale was written. It was i . . 
girlhood, worked at by snatches, and occupied long a m 
growing up.” Thus Croker’s ill-tempered insinuation oy 
Miss Burney’s attempt to deceive her readers in regard tohe 
age is easily disposed of. Though Fanny Burney wn a 
five years old when Evelina appeared, she was Yet scare ‘ 
more than a child in many things. The Diary of that me 
has many amusing instances of the downright slang whic 
the Burneys sometimes indulged in. Girls in their teens a 
we know, are very liable to use such terms, but Fanny Sua 
was particularly addicted to it. Soon after the appearance 
Evelina, the following passage occurs :—“ Again I jolted i, 
Crisp, who, very much perplexed, said in a boggling manne 
that it was a novel, he supposed, from the circulating library 
‘only a trumpery thing.” Yet again, in the scene with 
“ Daddy” Crisp, the scene in which she so nearly betrayei 
the identity of the anonymous author of Evelina, Crisp n. 
marks, “ You look so horribly guilty ;” to which she ad 
“Deuce take my looks!” Such expressions as these, if the 
appeared in a diary of to-day, would scarcely meet wit 
approval, not to mention such vulgarisms as,—* I te-he’d,” «| 
grinned broader than before,” “I was wofully dumpish,” anj 
the epithet “strapper,” applied to Lady Ladd. Even \ 
Seeley cannot refrain from quoting the “atrocious vulgarin , 
of “invite” for “invitation”! To us, the charm and freshnes 
of the Diary lose nothing from their use. 


The rush of celebrity which followed the publication ¢ 
Evelina shows Miss Burney at her best. That a naturally 
timid and sensitive woman stood such a broadside of «. 
travagant and overwhelming compliment without having be 
head turned, almost passes belief. “ Le joli roman d@’Evelina, 
as a French writer gracefully calls it, was compared by Dr 
Burney to Fielding’s work. Dr. Johnson, whose opinion wasth: 
most worth having, as it was certainly the one most valued ly 
Fanny herself, declared that some passages would have don 
honour to Richardson. The “ Holborn beau” he consider 
superior to any of Fielding’s characters. “Ob, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Smith is the man! cried he, laughing violently. Ham 
Fielding never drew so good a character !—such a fine varus! 
of low politeness !—such a struggle to appear a gentleman 
Madam, there is no character better drawn anywhere—ima 
book, or by any author.” No wonder Fanny adds: “ | alme 
poked myself under the table. Never did I feel so deliciow 
a confusion since I was born.” The portrait which Famy 
Burney draws of Samuel Johnson is, on the whole, mw 
pleasing than the one which Boswell prints so faithful 
Johnson appears at his ease in the society of the Bum 
he is natural, and even polite; all the softer elements of ls 
character reveal themselves, and we get little of that ov 
bearing dogmatism which the constant goading of Bosw! 
must have aggravated to frenzy. The old sarcasm, it # 
true, peeps out now and again. Mrs. Thrale tells us hor 
“mad” Johnson made Mr. Seward. “Why, Seward,” sail 
he, “how smart you are dressed! Why, you only watt: 
tambour waistcoat, to look like Mr. Smith!” Poor tt 
Seward’s annoyance at the comparison is valuable evidence 0 
the excellence of the ‘‘ Holborn beau.” 

When Mr. Seeley finds it necessary to introduce sot! 
of Fanny’s friends to us, the ceremony is performed with 
much unobtrusive skill; his “asides,” if we may 8 cul 
them, are short, clear, and to the point. When 
Fanny’s friends appear in the Diary, we have as littl 
difficulty in knowing them as if we had actually seen then 
in the body,—the inimitable Garrick, the pompous od 
Doctor, with his loud incisive “Sir!” the lively Mrs. Thrale 
and the disappointed but affectionate “ Daddy” Crisp. 
Some five years after the appearance of Evelina, and ” 
years before Johnson’s death, Miss Burney published Cecilie 
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oh was received with nearly if not quite as much favour 
at tyenture. For Cecilia the author received, now her 
asber xe tl a substantial sum, “less than £1,000” Mr. 
~ “ inclined to believe.” For Evelina she had only 
Ka ied £30 and some handsome copies. 

_ five year's which Fanny Burney spent at the Court of 
George III. occupy a considerable portion of the volume. That 
Geo 8 n unbappy life, is shown by the record of the “ tyranny 
ee an! by ill-health” of the Schwellenberg, the long hours of 
po and standing, and the burdensome etiquette. That 
_— ars were barren, as some have affirmed, is only par- 
rod : oe We learn a great deal about the manner of life 
ye he which no other person could have described as well. 
Gee interesting fact we quote. George ITI. told Miss Burney 
that one of the Princesses had been bled a dozen times ina 
fortnight, to the extent of seventy-five ounces of blood 7 What 

if,as George III. is reported to have said, “ She has given us 

five years of her pen,” were true’ Scenes which otherwise 

yould have remained unchronicled are related to us. The 

‘ness of the King, as related by Miss Burney, contains some 
of her most sympathetic touches ; the meeting with the poor 
mad monarch is one of the most moving things ever 
written. Macaulay’s indignation at some remark of Miss 
Burney’s actually leads him to declare that “her way of 
life was rapidly undermining her powers of reasoning and 
her sense of justice.” Here is one of the passages which excited 
his ire (Miss Burney is speaking of the entry of Edmund 
Burke at the trial of Warren Hastings): “How did I 
grieve to behold him, the cruel prosecutor (such to me he 
appeared) of an injured and innocent man.” Thus, we see, 
she makes a reservation. Despite, as we have said before, 
mequalled opportunities, Miss Burney never said an evil word 
of any one. Few can claim a distinction so honourable and 
so rare. Her affection for the kindly, honest monarch and 
the Queen is everywhere displayed, without so much as 
breathing a sigh or the faintest whisper of discontent. The 
sketch which Fanny Burney gives of her Royal mistress 
answers Macaulay’s ungenerous sneers completely, and would 
have softened even’ “the asp George Stevens and the polecat 
John Williams,” so frank and affectionate is the tone which 
pervades it. Fanny, as Queen Charlotte said, was as “ true as 
gold.” Macaulay. as the editor says, “too often sacrificed 
accuracy for the sake of effect.” That Miss Burney’s health 
suffered, no one will deny; but as she married and lived for 
lalf-a-century afterwards, it can hardly have been seriously 
affected. 

Soon after her release from Court, Frances Burney became 
Madame d’Arblay, and necessity compelling her to resort to 
her pen, Camilla was the result. Mr. Seeley does not con- 
sider the rumour that the writer cleared three thousand 
guineas improbable. But Camilla was not a literary success. 
Whether or not “the disuse of her art” accounted for this, 
wecannot say. T'he Wanderer, published twenty years after, 
showed little improvement, despite occasional flashes of genius. 
Yeta French writer, while commenting on the faulty action 
aud monotony of The Wanderer, could add the words: 
“Cependant on y trouve des caractéres tout-d-fait neufs, et 
pour lesquels l’'auteur semble n’avoir rien perdu de son talent.” 
Miss Burney’s reputation in France seems to have suffered 
from the fact that her half-sister Sarah’s novels were some- 
times mistaken for hers. The alteration in the writer’s style, 
dating from as early as Cecilia, was fatal to her naturalness 
and happiness of portraiture ; the echoes of Johnson are too 
painfully audible. Later on, the imitation of Johnson in the 
Memoirs becomes almost a caricature. Thus we have: “ For 
twas on the bed of sickness, exchanging the light wines of 
France, Italy, and Germany, for the black and loathsome 
potions of the Apothecaries’ Hall, writhed by darting stitches, 
and burning with fiery fever, that he felt the full force of 
that sublunary equipoise, that seems evermore to hang 
suspended over the attainment of long-sought and uncommon 
felicity, just as it was ripening to burst forth with enjoy- 
ment.” The following, again, might almost have come 
out of Lewiphanes. It is part, and but a small part, of 
‘sentence which relates Mrs. Thrale’s frivolous behaviour at 
‘certain party :—“ And, at length, provoked by the dulness of 
‘taciturnity that,in the midst of such renowned interlocutors, 
produced as narcotic a torpor as could have been caused by a 
dearth the most barren of human faculties,” &c. 


Somewhere else, Madame d’Arblay transforms the simple 
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expression “to be starved to death,” into “to sink from 
inanition into nonentity.” The style of the Memoirs, then, 
does not compare favourably with the lively and epigrammatic 
sentences that charmed Johnson and his contemporaries. Yet 
the Memoirs, despite their pompous and involved style, are 
full of interesting reminiscences, treated with sa@mewhat of 
the old spirit. We may regret that Madame d’Arblay has so 
little to tell us about her life in France, the fall of the Empire, 
the Bourbons, and the Hundred Days. Once, indeed, she 
must have felt the old fire revive. It was on June 18th, at 
Brussels, whither she had gone for safety, that a rumour 
spread that Bonaparte was taken prisoner. “At the same 
time, the ‘hurrah’ came nearer. I flew to the window; my 
host and hostess came also, crying: ‘Bonaparte est pris! le 
voila! le voila!” The captured General turned out, however, 
to be the Count Lobau. 

It must have been a pleasant task for Mr. Seeley, and not 
a difficult one, to select such portions from the Diary and 
Letters as should do justice to a writer and a style both so 
unaffected and so lively. We miss, indeed, some characteristic 
passages, perhaps those containing slang. Nevertheless, the 
best-written portions, and those which recall the celebrated 
names of the last century, have been included; and the choice 
certainly displays Miss Burney’s genius adequately. The 
biographical sketches of Mrs. Delany, Crisp, and others form 
excellent notes, showing much care and thoroughness, and no 
desire to put forward the opinion of the editor. This, indeed, 
is the ne plus ultra of editing. There is one omission really 
inexcusable in a book so crowded with names. Fanny Burney 
and her Friends has no index; apart from this, there are no 
drawbacks. The nine portraits make it a very handsome 
volume ; Warren Hastings and Mrs. Siddons are very good, 
as good as illustrations can be. An edition such as Mr. Seeley 
has prepared has long been wanted to popularise the writings 
of Frances Burney. 


MR. TOM HUGHES’S BERKSHIRE AND 
WILTSHIRE TALES.* 
NEITHER of these tales is new, though The Ashen Faggot 
has appeared only in a magazine, and never been published 
before in any other form; while The Scouring of the White 
Horse, with the late Richard Doyle’s admirable illustrations, has 
long been a favourite with the public. But the two stories are 
all the better for their association with each other, and, indeed, 
almost seem to belong to each other, each of them being 
intended for the illustration of county manners and local 
customs, and that, too, in neighbouring counties of closely 
allied physical and moral characteristics. Together they make 
a charming volume, and a delightfully living record of the older 
Berkshire and Wiltshire habits of speech and action. If in 
the first of the two tales the story is obviously invented for 
the sake of the traditions which it was the author’s intention 
to embalm for us, and the customs to which these traditions 
had given rise, in the second the Wiltshire manners are 
completely subsidiary to the story, which has itself much 
beauty and grace. Indeed, there is something in each of 
them which, apart from the mere physical scenery, seems to 
remind the reader of the breezy chalk downs, with their 
fragrant turf and the beautiful curves of their swelling folds. 
The freshness of Mr. Hugbes’s style, the sense of sun and 
of sunny enjoyment which it contrives to embody, the racy 
flavour of provincial life, which has something analogous 
in it to Sir Walter Scott’s picture of Scottish border-life, 
though the contrast is at least as well marked as the likeness, 
—the Southern flavour being at least as predominant in Mr. 
Hughes’s pictures as the Northern is in Sir Walter Scott’s,— 
all remind the reader of the mellow beauty of those graceful 
sweeps of down, crowned by beech-wood hangers, and broken 
here and there by the chalk that crops out in gleaming cliff or 
quarry, amidst which the scene is laid. The Northern reserve in 
the open-air life which Sir Walter depicts is marked enough in 
spite of its geniality; the Southern frankness is equally marked 
in Mr. Hughes’s pictures of provincial manners, in spite of their 
roughness. Even what is uncouth in them is winning; even 
what is grotesque adds to the softness and shapeliness of the 
whole effect. The two stories contain something better than 
local and antiquarian studies, local and antiquarian studies of 











* The Scouring of the White Horse; ov, the Long-Vacation Ramble of a London 
Clerk, and What Came of It; and The Ashen Faggot: a Tale for Christmas. By 
the Author of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” 


Illustrated by Richard Doyle. 
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which the vivacity is even more 1emarkable than the specifi¢ 
colour. 
What, for instance, could embody with more graphic local 
vividness and vivacity the humour of a rustic pig-chase, and 
the incipient sense of shame with which the more refined pro- 
vincial mjnd regards it, than this admirable ballad containing 
the protest of a Berkshire pig against the custom ?— 
“Master George and I agreed, as we walked back to the Castle, 
that it is a shame to have a pig-race. ‘No,’ said he; ‘let men run 
any risk they like of broken heads or limbs for themselves; they 
may play or not, as they like. But Piggy has no choice, and to let 
him run the risk of having the legs pulled out of his body before 
he is wanted for pork, isn’t fair.’—‘ He didn’t seem to think it was, 
certainly, Sir, I said.—‘ No,’ said he, laughing; ‘did you ever 
hear such a song as he made? No animal can talk like a pig. He 
can scold or remonstrate just as well as a Christian. Any one who 
knows the language can tell you just what he is saying. Well,’ 
he went on, ‘I see you don’t believe me; now I will go and hear 
what he has to say about this proceeding, and give you it word for 
word. This is what he sent me afterwards, with the other songs 
he had promised me :— 
‘Tue Lay OF THE HountTeED Pic, 
Vathers, mothers, mothers’ zons ! 
You as loves yer little wuns! 
Happy pegs among the stubble, 
Listen to a tale of trouble ; 
Listen, pegs in yeard and stye, 
How the Barkshire chaps zard I, 
I wur barn at Kingstone-Lisle, 
Wher I vrolicked var a while, 
As vine a peg as e’er wur zeen 
(One of a litter o’ thirteen) 
Till zome chaps wi’ cussed spite 
Aimed ov I to make a zite, 
And to have a ‘ bit 0’ vun,’ 
Took I up to Uffington. 
Up, vorights the Castle mound 
They did zet I on the ground ; 
Then a thousand chaps, or nigh, 
Runned and hollered arter I— 
Ther, then, I, till I wur blowed, 
Runned and hollered all I knowed, 
When, zo zure as pegs is pegs, 
Eight chaps ketched I by the legs, 
Two to each—’tis truth I tell ’ee— 
Dree more clapsed I round the belly! 
Under all they fellers lyin’ — 
Pegs!—I thought as I wur dyin’, 
But the Squire (I thenks I zees un), 
Varmer Whitfield ridin’ wi’ un, 
Fot I out o’ all thuck caddle, 
Stretched athurt the varmer’s zaddle— 
Bless ’em, pegs in yeard and stye, 
Them two vrends as stuck to I. 
Barkshire men, vrom Hill and Vale, 
All as ever hears this tale, 
If to spwoort you be inclined, 
Plaze to bear this here in mind— 
Pegs beant made no race to win, 
Be zhart o’ wind, and tight o° skin; 
Dwont ’ee hunt ’em, but instead 
At backswyrd break each other’s yead— 
Cheezes down the manger rowl— 
Or try and clim the greasy powl. 
Pegs! in stubble yeard and stye, 
May you be never zard like I, 
Nor druv wi’ greasy ears and tail, 
By men and bwoys drough White Horse Vale.’}” 


And what can be more effective than this picture of a Wilt- 
shire shepherd, and the pride he takes in his youthful feats p— 


“Shepherd stops smoking, and opens his eyes, ‘ Vifty pound a 
year an’ aal found !’—‘ Ay, every penny of it, and not a bit too 
much, I should like to know who ought to be well paid if the 
shepherd isn’t— 

“Tf ’*twasnt for the sheep and the poor shepherd, 
The world would be starved and naked—” 

you know.’—‘ So you knows th’ owld zhearing zong ?’—‘ No, I 
only know a line or two that I’ve picked up from my friend here. 
[ should like to hear it of all things. Can’t you give it us ?’— 
Jonas looks shy, but, after a little persuasion from his wife, who 
declares that he is noted for singing, he clears his throat and 
eroons out :— 

‘Zeng, bwoys, zeng, 1 zhepherd’s as happy as a lord, 

And a zhep’s the vinest creetur owld England can afford 

And, if you listens vor a while, the truth I zoon will tell ’ee, 

’Tis clothin’ to the back, my bwoys, and linin’ to the belly. 

The zhephera stands beneath the bush, a-shiverin’ and shakin’, 

Ef ’twasn’t vor th’ zhep and th’ poor zhepherd th’ world ’d go starved and naked, 

All along the winter time we gives our zhep some hay, 

Keps fodderin’ and fodderin’ on until the month of May. 

And, when the month of May cums in, if the weather should prove fine, 

The little lambs will skip and play, and plaase the zhepherd’s mind, 

And, when the month of June cums in, if the weather should prove hot, 

We teks the clothin’ off their backs, while the pudding’s in the pot. 

And then agen at night, my bwoys, together we will zeng, 

For a zhepherd lives as happy as ever a prince or king.’ 

‘Thank you. I shall carry the old song back to the other side of 
the world. Now, shepherd, come, take another glass. The brandy 
isn’t out, you see.’—The shepherd, after some coquetting, makes 
another mixture in his cup, and hands it to his wife, who puts 
down her knitting, and gets up to make a little curtsey, and say, 
«Your health, gentl’men.’ The shepherd takes a drink. ‘Ah! it 
zims to do a body good, that do, now—to put the heart into ’un, 
zur.”— I’m glad you like it. You must have a hard life of it 
up here on the downs at times.’—‘ Ah, ’tis, zur, I assure ’ee, and I 
had ought to know. Nigh varty year, man and bwoy, I’ve ben a 
zheperdin’ and afore that I wur bird-kepin’, when I wur quite a 
leetel ’un. I allus liked bird-kepin’, and I’ve zhot a zite on ’em 





wi’ th’ owld king’s-arm as maester ke I 9 

best shot you ever made, now ?’— Well, Ma ba we Was the 
at th’ rooks, and ef you knows about bird-kepin’ a 
keen the rooks be at seedin’ time, to light and ak Minds hoy 
thaay can see arra bit ov a scratch, specially in ag about whey 
I casts about in my yead—I hain’t got much book-lamia 
got a yead on m’ zhoulders as answers to’t—how to ‘ te in’, but I 
em be aggravatin’ birds, plaguey cunnin’ um be let * h EM, 009” 
zo lear. And zo one mornin’ afore light I hucks up a Pr be Dever 
right afore the barn ther’, and drows a handful o’ a pony 


joke ae Corn a) 
the scratch, and gets inside zo as um medn’t zee m’, ai ver 


two pipes-full o’ powder, and a’mwoast all the shot inTden Puts 
» Int 


the gun, and waits. Arter a bit I hears o ; ” 
above, and then down a cums, plump. Th’ owld wot w 
look at th’ barn, but both doors wuz wide open, zo ag be ind teks 
right droo. Zoa gevs a caw as tho’ ’twur all right ( Could 2 
zee I, for a bit o’ straw as I’d got round m’) and falls oe 
and, a’most afore you could look, the scratch wur all black hia self 
scrouging and cawin’ together. Then I zets up zoftl He: rg 
long breath, and zhuts m’ eyes, and pulls. A went of _ - 
mwost all-fired noise, and kicked I fit to bust. When | iol 
and zet up in the straw, and could look out, “ Lord,” sez Ap ta, 
hain’t I killed not one on’em ?” Then I hears a floppetin be - 
m’, and turns round. You zee, zur, th’ owld king’s-arm aeper 
and kicked I right round, zo as I wur looking out 0’ t’oth = 
o’ the barn wen I cum to.’—‘Oh, yes, shepherd, I dg . be 
laughed Herbert. ‘Well, but when you got faced round Pe ma 
the right door, what had you done ?’— Lord, zur,’ the omaae . 
all black wi’ ’em, mostly dead, but zum on ’em hobblin’ ah ng 
more nor dreescore on ’em The shepherd is interry; ner 
an explosion of laughter of the younger of his guests. You ; 
b’leeve m’ or not, as you plazes, zur.’—‘ Threescore rooks 
shot! What do you say to that, ma’am?’ asked Herbert.— ony . 
afore my time, zur, but I never heerd Jonas tell it no other a “ 
—cept ez a’d used to zaay one score.’—‘ Well, it would take a 
whale to swallow you, Jonas, said Herbert.—‘ Poor owld mother! 
the shepherd went on, ‘tuk and put zum on ’em into a pie Bu 
— yeat terrible runk—I wun’t deny but ’em wur tertibe 
runk.’ ”” 


These are but random illustrations of the admirable pictures 
of provincial life in Mr. Hughes’s charming volume. Let y 
add that the second of the two tales has a special beauty of 
its own quite apart from the bright picture of provincial life 
which it contains. It is a telling Christmas story, without 
any of that tendency to overdo edification which is the fault 
of most Christmas stories. For Mr. Hughes is always manly 
as well as buoyant, and never indulges in either moral or 
religious sentimentalism. The custom which suggests the 
title of the story of The Ashen Faggot deserved to be 
recorded in more permanent shape; and it is recorded with 
all the imaginative liveliness, though none of the too emphatic 
physical joviality, with which Dickens always dwelt on the 
benignant associations of Christmastide. A more taking 
Christmas present it would not be easy to find in a pleasanter 
form, for the whole get-up of the volume is quite worthy of 
both the author and the admirable illustrations. 


THE PARADISE OF BIRDS.* 


A HAPPIER and more graceful flight of fancy has seldom 
been given to the world than Mr. Courthope’s Paradise 
Birds. We reviewed it at length on its first appearance, 
nearly twenty years ago,f and now that, after an intern 
which does not speak well for the taste of the public, it i 
republished, we are unwilling to pass it by with a merely 
formal notice. For the benefit of such of our readers as mij 
be unacquainted with it, a brief description may be giv. 
Windbag, “a Poet of the Romantic School,” and Maresnes, 
“a Philosopher of the ‘Development’ Persuasion,” seek at 
the North Pole the Paradise of Birds, known to exist some 
where, and as all the rest of the world has been explored, 
located of necessity in the only spot yet unvisited. The birds 
have been exterminated by the vanity, greed, and cruelty of 
men, who now, finding their food-supplies threatened by the 
enormous increase of insects, desire to recall them. Their 
envoys, Windbag and Maresnest, go on a mission of re 
conciliation. They pass through a purgatory of humm 
souls condemned to suffer for their cruelty to the race- 
among them a bird-catcher, a cook, a fashionable lady—win 
their way into the Paradise by appealing to the conservatism 
of the Roe, the representative of extinct types who is the 
guardian of the gate; are tried for their lives bya jury of 
birds for the crime of belonging to a murderous race, and 
escape by a technical plea—the law lays the death-penalty 





* The Paradise of Birds. A New Eaition 
London: Hatchards. 


t See Spectator, February 18th, 1871, 


By William John Courthope. 
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n “souls,” and they plead that they have bodies, which 
_ js no provision for touching—and finally arrange a 
oot of peace by which the birdless earth will be replenished. 


The poem, it will be seen, has been generally moulded on the 
Jan of the Birds of Aristophanes, the finest creation, in the 
4 tof no mean critics, of the most consummate genius 


indgmen 
tr Athens produced. Contenting ourselves with a general 
emphatic repetition of the praise which we have already given 


to Mr. Courthope’s work, and passing by, as unsuited to 
the occasion, any reference to its political bearing, we would 
notice two characteristic passages which the long interval 
between the first and second editions has made peculiarly 
interesting. One of the travellers, as has been said, is a 


philosopher of the “ development” persuasion. How strangely 


has the position of this “persuasion” changed since the poet 
ridiculed it thus :— 
«Soon desiring to pair, Fire, Water, Earth, Air, to monogamous 
custom unused, 
All joined by collusion in fortunate fusion, and so the Sponge- 
puzzle produced. ‘ 
Now the Sponge had of yore many attributes more than the 
wer to imbibe or expunge, 
And his leisure beguiled with the hope of a child. 


Cuorus. 
O philoprogenitive Sponge ! 
MARESNEST. 
Then Him let us call the first Parent of all, though the clergy 
desire to hoodwink us ; 
For He gave to the Earth the first animal birth, and conceived 
the Ornithorhyncus. 
Cuorvus. 
Conceived the Ornithoryhneus ! 


MARESNEST. 

Yes: who, as you have heard, has a bill like a bird, but hair 
and four legs like a beast, 

And possessed in his kind a more provident mind than you’d 
e’er have presumed from the priest : 

For he saw in the distance the strife for existence, that must 
his grandchildren betide, 

And resolved, as he could, for their ultimate good, a remedy 
sure to provide. 

With that, to prepare each descendant and heir for a different 
diet and clime, 

He laid, as a test, four eggs in his nest—but he only laid two 
at a time. 

On the first he sat still, and kept using his bill, that the head 
in his chicks might prevail : 

Ere he hatched the next young, head downwards he slung from 
the branches, to lengthen his tail. 

Conceive how he watched till his chickens were hatched, with 
what joy he observed that each brood 

Were unlike at the start, had their dwellings apart, and distinct 
adaptations for food. 

Thereafter each section by Nature’s selection proceeded to 
husband and wive, 

And the truth can’t be blinked that the weak grew extinct, 
while the lusty continued to thrive. 

Eggs were laid as before, but each time more and more varieties 
struggled and bred, 

Till one end of the scale dropped his ancestor’s tail, and the 
other got rid of his head.” 


This is admirable banter; but the theory which it ridicules 
has passed in the twenty years far out of its range. In the 
other, a point of minor morals indeed, but of no little 
importance as touching the general development of the human 
conscience, Mr. Courthope finds the progress of thought on 
his side. One of the finest passages in the Paradise is the 
lament of the Lady’s ghost over her bygone greatness as a 
leader of fashion, when, with her fellows, she— 


“held on bird and beast debate, 

What lives should die to serve our state ! 
We changed our statutes with the moon ; 
And oft, in January or June, 
At deep midnight we would proscribe 
Some furry kind or feathered tribe : 
At morn we sent the mandate forth ; 
Then rose the hunters of the north, 
And all the trappers of the west 
Bowed at our feminine behest. 
Died every seal that dared to rise 
To his round air-hole in the ice ; 
Died each Siberian fox and hare, 
And ermine trapt in snow-built snare. 
For us the English fowler set 
The ambush of his whirling net; 
And by green Rother’s reedy side 
The blue kingfisher flashed and died. 
His life for us the sea-mew gave 
High upon Orkney’s lonely wave : 

or was our queenly power unknown 
In Iceland, or by Amazon; 
For where the brown duck stripped her breast 


Three times her bitter spoil was won 

For woman; and when all was done, 

She called her snow-white piteous drake, 

Who plucked his bosom for our sake. 

No wind that crossed the western main 

But wafted tributes of our reign, 

Tithes of great tropic forests old, 

Humming-birds all in green and gold, 

Which o’er our brows shone dazzling down, 

Regalia meet for woman’s crown :” 
—a curiously different line of thought, by-the-way, from that 
followed by Mr. Coventry Patmore in his poem beginning 
“Boon Nature to the woman bows,” from The Angel in the 
House. 

The Wild-Bird Preservation Act, the Society for discouraging 
the use of plumage in dress (we forget its title), are proofs 
that this lesson has not been given in vain. It only remains 
to hope that it will not take more than half a generation to 
exhaust Mr. Courthope’s second edition. 





GENERAL DRAYSON’S NEW TALE* 


The Diamond-Hunters looks like what may be called a 
“ publisher’s title.” Very possibly it may have been chosen by 
the author; but it must have been for a publisher’s reasons, 
which it will be no offence to call non-literary. There is what 
is called a “boom” in undertakings connected with South 
African gold and diamonds, and such movements have their 
influence, it must be supposed, on the book-market. We say 
this because the title does not do justice to a remarkably 
interesting book. One of the heroes and «a friend find 
diamonds, it is true, in Zululand—indeed, ure the first to 
find them—and the narrative of the discovery is strictly 
within the limit of what is rational and probable, and so 
far meritorious. But it is not by any means the best 
part of the book. This is to be found in the remarkably 
vivid picture which the author gives of life in South Africa as 
it was a generation or so since. One cannot read half-a-dozen 
pages without seeing that General Drayson knows his subject 
thoroughly. The little touches with which his story abounds 
show the hand of an expert,—the picture, for instance, of the 
two bull-elephants, standing on the lawn of Dean’s house, and 
picking the oranges from the trees; the descriptions of the 
elephant-hunting, of the killing of the gigantic rock-snake, 
and, generally, both of the sporting and fighting. There is 
something, not easily specified, in which one recognises know- 
ledge gained first-hand and on the spot. The heroes of the 
story are two lads, sons of an early settler in Natal, and of 
their Kaffir friend, Eondema. Their hunting experiences 
occupy the early chapters. Then comes the war with 
the Boers, and the battle at the Congella, a disastrous 
affair which in many ways anticipated the defeat of Majuba 
Hill, and was due in a measure to the same causes. More 
sporting adventures follow, a lion-hunt among them, in which 
lion and hunters and dogs are all very graphically described. 
Here is a little vignette of the dogs:—‘ Their tails were 
curled under their hind-legs, and their lips drawn up so as to 
show their teeth, while the hair on their backs bristled up and 
really stood on end.” After this we have an excursion into 
Zululand and an interview with Umpanda; and then the most 
exciting part of the story, in which the brothers join a Zulu 
“impi,” take part in a battle, are captured by the enemy, and 
only just manage to save their lives. The narrative of their 
escape, which they owe, first, to information given by a young 
Zulu naturalised by the hostile tribe, and then to the wonderful 
sagacity with which he directs their flight, is one of the best 
things of the kind that we have ever read. The incidents are 
not piled up to make a sensation. They follow in that natural 
fashion which is, after all, far more effective than the most 
elaborate contrivance and the most fertile invention. After 
this we do not care much about the gold and diamonds. But 
there is something in the book beyond adventure and treasure- 
hunting. General Drayson has views about South African 
questions which it is not now the occasion to discuss. 
Whether he is right or wrong, as when, for instance, he holds, 
as he does strongly, that Cetchvayo was badly treated, and 
that the interests of Natal traders, to whom war meant a 
fortune (the multis utile bellum of the Roman poct), prevailed 
over justice, we do not care to judge. But his book should 
teach one lesson the value of which none will dispute, a lesson 
especially needed by English youth,—respect for native races. 


* The Diamond-Hunters of South Africa. By Major-General A, W. Drayson, 








For her dear eggs and windy nest, 


London: Griffith, Farran, and Co, 
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BETWIXT THE FORELANDS.* 

Ir was a happy thought of Mr. Clark Russell’s to give us a 
volume of pleasant talk about the stretch of coast which lies 
between the Forelands. None, not even that which reaches 
from the South Foreland to Folkestone, though this is made 
familiar by our Continental traffic, is better known to 
Englishmen than this,—none more full of historical associa- 
tions. Within this stretch, without doubt, though the particular 
spot may be uncertain, Cwsar landed: here, also, Hengist and 
Horsa—restored, we believe, to the rank of historical per- 
sonages—and Augustine first set foot on British soil. For Mr. 
Russell these names have, it would seem, a somewhat musty 
(flavour, and there will be no harm, for once at least, to leave 
what he is pleased to call “the will-of-the-wisp footsteps 
of the ancient chronicler,” and to follow his leading while 
he writes of more recent times. He has, of course, much to 
say about the Downs, which have been for centuries one of the 
great gathering-places and anchorages of British fleets. No 
vreat fight has actually been fought in these waters since those 
fierce battles with the Dutch, but they have always been, as it 
were, a head-quarters for our naval forces. And there has 
been many a gallant deed done in them, though not of the 
scale that makes a figure in history. Such was the recovery 
of the ‘Marquis of Granby,’ by her master—Urwin by name— 
from the French lugger-privateer that had captured her. Mr. 
Russell tells this and some other stories of heroism, in that 
vigorous style which his readers know so well. It is to 
be noticed that he has a fine old English hatred and contempt 
for the’ French, at least in their capacity as man-of-war’s men. 
He dates his preface, we see, from Deal, and one might almost 
imagine that he had lived in the days when that town was the 
centre of a panic as great, and, indeed, as well founded, as 
ever disturbed our shores. This was when Napoleon’s huge 
flotilla lay at Boulogne, and when everybody knew that if the 
attempt to land was made at all, it would be made at Deal, 
where everything was most favourable for it. We have a vivid 
description of this time in Mr. Russell’s last chapter. 


The next best-known name after the Downs is, of course, the 
Goodwins, where it may well be believed, more ships have 
been lost than in any other place in the world. Mr. Russell 
has some terrible stories to tell,—the loss of the‘ Vryheid,’ for 
instance, wrecked through the obstinacy of its Dutch Captain ; 
of the ‘Halsewell’ East Indiaman; and, most tragic of all, 
though this, indeed, happened on the Boulogne coast, of the 
‘Amphithrite’ [sic], a convict-ship with a hundred and eight 
women and twelve children on board. She struck on the sands 
close by the harbour, and every one on board might have been 
saved but for the folly of the Captain. Like the soldiers on 
board the ship which carried St. Paul, he had rather that his 
prisoners should be drowned than that they should escape. 
And drowned they all were. Three of the crew were the only 
survivors. A more harrowing story we have never read, It 
may well be that, as Mr. Russell tells us, “ there are old men 
and women yet alive in Boulogne who will turn as grave at 
the utterance of the word ‘ Amphithrite’ as if a funeral were 
passing.” ; 

It is a relief to turn from so gloomy a topic to the well- 
earned praises of the stout old seaman who, by his persistence, 
first caused the Goodwins to be beaconed. Henry Taylor was 
his name, and Shields had the honour of giving him birth. 
He hammered away at the Trinity House, and at last got them 
to place a floating light at the north end of the Sands. This 
was in 1795. Fourteen years later, the Gull Stream was lighted ; 
and twenty-three years later, the South Sand Head. Taylor, 
after much importunity on the part of his friends, got £500 
reward,—a curious contrast to the enormous compensation 
which was paid a little later to the owners of the Skerries 
Lighthouse, off Anglesey. This had been built early in the 
eighteenth century by some private adventurer. The prudent 
man bargained for tolls on the shipping that passed, and the 
rights of the family were extinguished some forty years ago 
by the payment of nearly balf-a-million of money ! 

There are some noteworthy things to be said about the 
Foreland towns,—Sandwich, for instance, and Dover and 
Ramsgate. We cannot give better counsel to young and old 
who have seen, or are likely to see, these shores and seas, than 
to study Mr. Clark Russell’s admirable book. 





oe the Forelands, By W. Clark Russell, London: Sampson Low 
and Co, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, 


——>—_—- 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

For Honour’s Sake. By Jennie Chappell. ( Partridge.) —This ; 
an easy-flowing story which runs on familiar lines, In .. 
marriage takes place which is a mistake, and another ain 
seems one, and it takes over three hundred closely printed 
to rectify matters. To the veteran novel-reader, it may — 
if the author of For Honour’s Sake subjected some of her denna 
to an unnecessary amount of torture, and that, in particular, the 
quarrel between Vale Deveron and his wife need not have reached 
the formal stage of a separation, and that Alleyne Ross and Helen 
Deveron might have come together at least a hundred Pages sooner 
than they actually do. But both couples are in all probability the 
happier for their troubles, although some of these are of their own 
creation. At the same time, it is surely a little inartistic of the 
author of For Honour’s Sake to make such a husband as Vale 
Deveron strike such a child-wife as Irene, even although she was 
inattentive to her child, and was in the habit of making such 
a blunder as forgetting to order meat when her husband gave 


-a little dinner. Vale’s remorse for his crime seems also rather 


out of proportion to the enormity of his offence ; for, after all, he 
uses no more deadly weapon than an antimacassar. The incidents 
subsidiary to the main plot are well managed ; the minor characters 
are carefully drawn; life at the English coast-town of Dorrie. 
mouth is prettily depicted ; and the smaller illustrations are care- 
ful and lifelike. Altogether, For Honour’s Sake is very much 
above the average of Christmas fiction expressly prepared for girls, 


The Eagle Clif. By R.M. Ballantyne. (Partridge.)—Thisis one 
of the pleasantest, best constructed, most humorous, and most im. 
probable stories that Mr. Ballantyne has written. It isa positive 
triumph in the way of plot-invention for him to make his cycling 
hero, John Barret, run into an old lady in London, get shipwrecked 
on one of the Western islands of Scotland, and there fall in—and, of 
course, fall in love—with the old lady’s daughter. There js 
naturally an abundance of adventure in The Eagle Cliff, as well as of 
love-making and hunting for “ specimens” of the natural-history 
kind. But, on the whole, character, especially Scotch character, 
is the strong point in The Eagle Cliff. All the characters in the 
Kinlossie household, from the laird downwards, are remarkably 
well drawn. In fact, this book is quite as much of a novel as of a 
gift-book, and scems to prove that if Mr. Ballantyne had devoted 
himself to the writing of Scotch fiction, in the larger sense of the 
word, he would have achieved a considerable success. 


Eena Romney. By Myra Felton. (Griffith, Farran, Okeden, and 
Welsh.)—This book differs from most works of the class to which 
it belongs—the class of Evangelical fiction—in that the scene is 
laid not in England, but in New South Wales, whither Mr. 
Romney, an English clergyman, has to betake himself for the 
sake of his health. There is plenty of adventure in the book, and 
the hero to whom Eena Romney is betrothed has to undergo not 
a few misfortunes, and is all but murdered by Batenor, the villain 
of the story, who, however, is converted before the close. Yet 
all seems to end well. Some of the descriptions of scenery in 
New South Wales, especially of storms, are realistic, although 
certain words, such as “ultramarine,” are used too frequently. 
All the good persons who figure in Eena Romney—and there are 
almost none that are utterly bad—are sustained by religion, about 
which, however, there is obviously no pretence. Eena Romney seems 
an excellent book to place in the hands of a Sunday-sch2ol pupil, 

Golden Silence. By Emma Marshall. (Nisbet.)—This is a 
really good story of a simple kind, quite up to the level of the 
author of ‘“ Mrs. Matchett’s Mistake,” and not too long. It 
chronicles the material, and still more the moral, ups and downs 
of the essentially typical English family of Birketts, who live in 
Crawford-under-Wold. To a certain extent, Golden Silence is 4 
story of the effects of evil influence. Two members of the some 
what large Birkett clan go astray to a certain extent,—Tom and 
Florence. But, equally as a matter of course, they are brought 
to their senses and to remorse by misfortune. ‘Their evil genius, 
Cecil Meredith, is almost too severely punished by being burned 
in atheatre. To a certain extent, the title of this book is a bit of 
irony, which, however, the reader must discover for himself. Mr. 
Marshall can hit off the character of a gossip extremely well. 

The Old, Old Fairy-Tales. Collected and edited by Mrs. Valen 
tine. (F. Warne and Co.)—Here are forty of the fairy-tales that 
have delighted many generations of children. The names of 
Madame d’Aulnoy, Charles Perrault, and the Princess de Beaumont 
account, between them, for twenty; one we owe to Mademoiselle 
de la Torre, and one to M. de Caylus; the rest come from anony- 
mous translators. As to the authors of them, who can say *h0 
they were? The editor tells us that she has rewritten 
and given a slight revision to the rest. One or two, 4s the 
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slancholy story of “The Yellow Dwarf,” might perhaps have 
7 omitted without much loss. But the collection may be 
an loan ded. It is a fine, substantial volume of between five and 
six hundred closely printed pages. There is an abundance of 


ijlustrations, some of them gaily coloured, and with a very fair 


average of merit. 

We have received the third volume of the “‘ Jubilee Edition ” of 
Cassell’s History of England (Cassell and Co.), the volume including 
the period “from the Great Rebellion to the Fall of Marlboroug oe 
We need not recommend to our readers a work with the merits of 
which they are doubtless well acquainted.—TIn “The Minerva 
Library of Famous Books,” edited by G. T. Bettany, M.A. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.), we have Géthe’s Faust, translated by Bayard 
Taylor. It may be as well to state that this is “an authorised 
edition, published by special arrangement with Mrs. Bayard 
Taylor.” 

Granny’s Story-Bow. Illustrated hy Marie Seymour Lucas. 
grifith, Farran, and Co.)—The stories have a certain novelty 
about them, which sometimes pleases, though for the most part 
one is inclined to say, in literature of this kind, that the old is 
better. The illustrations are decidedly good. 

The Modern Seven Wonders of the World. By Charles Kent. 
(Routledge and Sons.)—The “‘ wonders” are of the material kind, 
but they are inventions rather than huge constructions, such as 
were the ancient “seven” of which we have all heard. They 
are the steam-engine, electric telegraph, photograph, sewing- 
machine, spectroscope, electric light, and the telephone,—this 
last, however, having to share its honour with the microphone and 
phonograph. One might doubt, perhaps, whether the sewing- 
machine ought not to have given place to the spinning-jenny. It 
has, however, the claim of being more recent, and its inclusion 
makes all the seven not only “modern,” but even “ nineteenth- 
century’ wonders. Mr. Kent, however, does not fail, in his 
interesting account of these marvelious inventions, to do justice to 
those ingenious persons, born too soon for their own fame and 
fortune, who first struck out the ideas which others developed 
into effective inventions. 

The Boy’s Own Poetry-Book, Edited by E. Davenport. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—The editor has collected here between two and 
three hundred poetical extracts of various kinds, best to be seen 
from an enumeration of the classes into which they are divided in 
the “ List of Contents.” These, then, are ‘‘ Ballads and Lyrics of 
War,” “Heroes in Real Life,” ‘‘ Poetical Tales,” ‘ Boy Life,” 
“Songs for Every Day,” *‘ Miscellaneous Poems,” and ‘ Humorous 
Fancies.” A few words from the preface explain the editor’s 
purpose :—‘“‘ It is not in the ordinary sense an educational one ; it 
does not profess to give the best work of the authors represented, 
but that which is most appropriate to the age, the attainments, 
and the capacities of a juvenile public. In fact, this is meant 
as a book for the play-room rather than for the study. It 
has been the compiler’s aim to include only such poems as will 
furnish to boys in general pleasant recreation for their quieter 
holiday hours.” We noticed recently a somewhat similar com- 
pilation by the Rev. F. Langbridge, and wished it success. This 
wish we repeat for the volume before us. There is plenty of 
unoccupied room in most boys’ minds; and we cannot think of 
any better way of filling it up than with such really good and 
well-chosen matter as we get here. Any elder person, having it 
in his mind to make a present to a boy-friend, could not do better 
than choose a volume of this kind. Volumes so given have a 
good chance of being read, even though they may have for con- 
tents what a boy, if wholly left to himself, would hardly have 
chosen. 

Dr. Arnold of Rugby. By Rose E. Selfe. (Cassell and Co.)— 
This little volume belongs to a series entitled “The World’s 
Workers.” Miss Selfe has caught the main points in Dr. Arnold’s 
character and life, as they have been described in one of the very 
best biographies ever written, adding, we gather, some additional 
touches from family letters which she has been allowed to see. 
(This refers to the first chapters.) In speaking of Arnold’s election 
to the head-mastership of Rugby, it would have been as well to 
quote the remarkable expression in one of his testimonials, that 
“if he was chosen, he would revolutionise Public School teaching 
in England,” a prediction more completely fulfilled than most 
predictions are. With this may be mentioned :—John Bright. 
By the Rev. Charles Bullock. (Home Words Office.)—Mr. Bullock 
describes his little volume as a “non-political sketch.” ‘“ My 
main object,” he writes, “has been to depict the Christian and 
philanthropic side of Mr. Bright’s character.” John Lawrence, 
“Saviour of India.” By Charles Bruce. (W. P. Nimmo and 
Co, Edinburgh.)--The subject has been very ably treated in 
Messrs, Macmillan’s series of “Men of Action.” This will hardly 
bear the comparison,—and, indeed, it would not be easy to find 
awriter who had qualifications for his task equal to those possessed 











by Sir Richard Temple, himself an Indian statesman, and one who 
served his apprenticeship under Lawrence himself. 


Going on Pilgrimage. By Lucy Taylor. (T. Nelson and Sons.)— 
This little book is described as a ‘‘ Companion to ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ for Young Pilgrims.” A brief introduction tells us who 
Bunyan was, what was his early life, and how he came to write 
the book. Miss Taylor then follows the story with an illustrative 
and explanatory comment, which will doubtless be found useful 
by young readers. The allegory is explained, and to this we can 
have no objection. We should hope, however, that the young 
reader may be allowed to see the narrative in its natural beauty 
and integrity before he is made to distinguish its allegorical 
character. 

The Woman’s World, 1889. Edited by Oscar Wilde. (Cassell 
and Co.)—A very handsome volume is this, well printed, well 
illustrated, and with a varied abundance of reading. Fashions of 
dress, past and present, naturally occupy a considerable space, for 
the “ world” is an actual, not an ideal one; but there are not 
wanting discussions of more serfous topics. Mrs. Fawcett argues 
in favour of female suffrage, and Miss Lucy Garnett marshals 
the arguments against it; while Lady Sandhurst must be taken 
as agreeing with Mrs. Fawcett, in her “ Woman’s Work in 
Politics.” A writer who treats of “ Political Women from the 
M.P.’s Point of View,” whatever may be his views as to the 
advantage or disadvantage of the change, has no doubt that 
female suffrage will soon come. Some of the most interesting 
papers are the biographical,—Mrs. Marshall’s sketch, for instance, 
of Mrs. Opie; and Miss F. Mabel Robinson’s of Madame Tallien. 
Miss Caroline A. Biggs’s contention, in “The Need for More 
Women-Guardians of the Poor,” is one which few will oppose. 
Unfortunately, there is a great practical difficulty here. The 
number of qualified women is very small, by “ qualified” being 
meant, of course, possessing the legal qualification of occupying a 
tenement of a certain value. In many country parishes there is 
absolutely no qualified woman at all. In London, of course, there 
is a large choice. 

Messrs. Routledge publish a book of very spirited pictures, The 
Boy’s Book of British Battles, by Richard Simpkin. These begin 
with Blenheim in 1704, and end with Tel-el-Kebir in 1882, a very 
complete affair, no doubt, in its way, but hardly to be ranked with 
such battles of the giants as Blenheim, Badajos, and Vittoria. 
Each picture is accompanied by a few lines of text, giving the 
occasion of the battle, the numbers engaged and put hors de combat, 
and other leading particulars. The pictures, as we have said, are 
uniformly spirited, but they vary, we imagine, in historic fidelity. 
Can the position of the Duke of Wellington at Waterloo, within, 
it would seem, a few yards of the French Guard, be correct? And 
is the legend of “ Up, Guards, and at them!” really true ? 


The Rectory Children. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by 
Walter Crane. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mrs. Molesworth, content 
as usual to work on a small scale, and with very modest colours, 
does not fail to produce an excellent effect. In The Rectory 
Children, she takes for her heroine one of those queer, troublesome 
children who, with their perversity, wilfulness, and what seems 
persistent bad luck in all that they put their hands to, are the 
despair of all but the very wisest and most patient of mothers 
and teachers. Bridget Vane—the girl-child of this species is even 
more impracticable than the boy—is awkward, cantankerous, 
short-tempered, and with a genius for getting into mischief. The 
problem to be solved is, how to make her into something. It is 
solved partly by the help of a certain little Celestina Fair- 
child and her mother, daughter and wife of a bookseller 
in the town in which the “ Rectory children” take up their 
abode, and partly by the results of a remarkable piece of 
naughtiness on the part of Miss Biddy herself. For the little 
creature, who will believe that she can get to a certain lighthouse, 
nearly gets drowned in the attempt, and as nearly kills her father, 
who attempts to rescue her. A very pretty story this, and one 
from which a mother may learn as much as a child. 


The Day of Days Annual (Home Words Office) is the yearly 
issue of a “Magazine for Sunday Reading,” edited by the Rev. 
Charles Bullock. Mrs. Marshall contributes a serial story, “The 
Line of Beauty ;” there are sketches of ‘Our Bishops and Clergy,” 
“‘ Leaves of Christian Biography,” a special department of “ Pages 
for the Young,” and a variety of other instructive reading. 


The Young Marooners. By F. R. Goulding. With a Preface by 
Joel Chandler Harris. (Routledge and Sons.)—It is about thirty- 
seven years since Dr. Goulding published this story. It had an 
immediate success in America (Dr. Goulding was a native of one 
of the Southern States), and has often been reprinted in this 
country. ‘‘ Dr. Goulding’s work,” says Mr. Harris, no mean judge, 
it will be allowed, “possesses all the elements of enduring 
popularity. It has the strength and vigour of simplicity; its 
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narrative flows continuously forward; its incidents are strange 
and thrilling ; and underneath all is a moral purpose sanely put.” 
It is curious to know that this admirable story had a by no means 
encouraging reception from the publishers. The New York 
houses would have none of it. The reader of a Philadelphia firm, 
taking it wp by accident, after it had lain unnoticed for several 
months, did not lay it down till long after midnight, and strongly 
insisted upon its being immediately accepted. Readers who want, 
as all doubtless will want, to hear more about the young heroes 
of this story, may find a sequel in Marooner’s Island ; or, Dr. Gordon 
in Search of his Children (same publishers). 

Our Sunday Book of Reading and Pictures. By Thomas Archer. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Mr. Archer has made his extracts, 
which are more than a hundred and twenty in number, from a 
wide range of books, and with considerable judgment. They are 
both in prose and in poetry; they are serious and gay, instructive 
and entertaining, and touch on religion, history, geography, art, 
and we know not what besides. The first of all, appropriately 
enough, is George Herbert’s “Sunday.” Among the early papers 
is a highly interesting account, written by Count Moltke, of a 
visit paid by the Emperor Frederick, then Crown Prince of Prussia, 
to Napoleon III. The Royal party was lodged in the Tuileries. 
It is satisfactory to find that the Count preferred Windsor Castle. 
He had a whole suite of rooms to himself; but ‘‘ people here,” he 
says, “have not got to the real comfort, like that in my turret at 
Windsor.” But we cannot describe the contents of Mr. Archer’s 
volume. It must suffice to say that they are well chosen, on a 
principle which seems to us neither too frivolous nor too austere. 

The Child of the Caravan. By E. M. Green. Illustrated by 
Edith Scannell. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This is a very 
pathetic, almost too pathetic story. There are not many, we fancy, 
who will read it from beginning to end dry-eyed. Little “ Curly ” 
His patience, courage, and simplicity are 
The author does not attempt to give 
us any clue to his origin. That he is gently born is clear, and 
the sorrow of his unknown parents is another element, though un- 
expressed, in the tragedy of his fate. Unhappily, too, one cannot 
but believe that such stories are true to facts, so far at least as the 
harshness of those who make a gain out of the precocious powers 
of these unhappy children is concerned. More power to the hands 
of those who would put a stop to this accursed traffic! It is well 
contrived by the writer of the story that, even as far as this world 
is concerned, poor little “ Curly’s” life was not altogether wasted. 
The illustrations, from a pencil which we have more than once 


is the dearest of boys. 
touching beyond measure. 


before had occasion to praise, are very good. 

White Lilac. By Amy Walton. (Blackie and Son.)—This is a 
very simple story, leading up to no more dramatic dénouement 
than little Lilac White’s choice whether or no she shall stop at 
Orchard’s farm; but, for all its simplicity, it is remarkably well 
told and effective. The heroine, if so ambitious a name can be 
given to the simple-minded child who is the central figure of the 
story, is the daughter of an admirable mother, whose lessons and 
training she never forgets. Left an orphan almost in her child- 
hood, she becomes the inmate of a relative’s home, an ill-managed 
farm, where two silly and overdressed daughters do nothing to 
help their overworked mother. Here “ Lilac” becomes the good 
fairy of the place, bringing with her order and prosperity, espe- 
cially in the dairy, which had been no better than English dairies 
commonly are. There are others besides the indignant farmer, who 


has just come back with asnubbing from market, that wonder why, | 


“with good pasture and good cows, and three women indoors, the 
butter can’t be made so as it’s fit to sell” 
cobbler is an excellent character, and every one will agree with 
his praise of Lilac White, forced as it was upon some ears that 
were not very willing to hear. Excellent, too, is Peter, the farmer’s 
son; whose good sense and honesty, somewhat stolid and inarticu- 
late, but of true sterling worth, go to make up one of the most 
valuable types of our English race. 

The Cruise of the ‘ Wasp. By Henry Frith. (Routledge and Sons.) 
—This a story of the usual kind, even bringing in the accustomed 
shark, but it is told with more than usual vigour. 


in days when there were other ways of entering the Royal Navy 


than through a schoolroom. (The scene is laid in the War of 


1812-14, between the United States and this country.) We | 


meet with him for the first time when he is clinging to a spar in 
company with a pirate captain. The captain, after the manner 


of his kind, has as many lives as a cat; he eludes his pursuers | 


throughout a good many pages; but we have the satisfaction, 
when we finally part with the hero, of knowing that the villain 
has got his deserts. 

Three Boys. By G. Manville Fenn. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
—This story is a little too extravagant in its details, we might 
almost say, farcical, to give Mr. Fenn’s great power as a writer of 





Old Joshua the | 





| happy specimen of it. 
The hero is a | 
young lad who gets a Midshipman’s berth on board the ‘ Wasp,’ | 
surely an unusual complement to one abbey. Were they nuns? 


a 
tales a very favourable opportunity of exercise. The three bo 
are Kenneth Mackhai, son of The Mackhai, Scoodrach his 
gillie, and Max Blande, son of a London lawyer who hag ia 
closed the mortgages on the Mackhai property, and who sends hi, 
son down to the Castle, ostensibly on a visit, but really to aceuston 
himself to the life of a Highland proprietor. Those who have 
read Maxwell’s “ Wild Sports of the West” will remember the 
laughable account of the adventures of a Cockney capitalist 
who comes over with the idea of making an investment in 
Connemara property. Here we have something not very un: 
like. Kenneth Mackhai has no notion, indeed, of the Object 
of the young Englishman’s visit; but he could not have treated 
him more outrageously if he had. It is quite incredible that a 
young Highland chief, who was bound, if he was anything at ajj 
to be well-bred, should have played so cruelly on the timidity pie 
ignorance of the town-bred lad, to whom he was at least bound } 
the obligations of hospitality. We must own that a tale which 
depends for many of its effects on the blunders and mistakes of one 
of its heroes is not very attractive to us. Indeed, Mr. Fenn may be 
sure that such things do not please the better class of readers, 
We need not say that there are plenty of good things in the Three 
Boys, as there must be in anything that Mr. Fenn writes, We 
may mention the description of the salmon-fishing, though it must 
be allowed that Max had exceptional luck with his first “ fush,” 
There are not a few fine bits, also, of description of scenery, 


We can generally commend to our readers’ favourable attention 
three books in which the music, a subject which we do not under. 
take to criticise, is an important element. The first of these 
is Holy Gladness (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), in which the words 
are contributed by Edward Oxenford, the music by Sir John 
Stainer, and the illustrations by Henry Ryland and others, 
There are in this thirteen pieces of sacred verse. The first begins 
with a strange grammatical error (repeated, we see, in the page 
of music), ‘ Thou, O Lord, hath stood ;” nor can we speak highly 
of the average of merit. To put “toward” after its noun, for the 
sake of rhyming it with “ Lord,” was not a happy thought. “Ye” 
cannot be used in the objective case. And what about the theology 
of saying that “no thoughts, whatever they may be, are hidden” 
Mr. Ryland’s pictures are pretty, though we 
cannot always admire the colouring. There is also some good 
work in the borders. The second is Sing Mea Song. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—Here, also, the words are by John Oxenford; 
the musie by A. Scott Gatty; and the illustrations, mostly very 
pleasing, by a number of artists, among whom we may name 
Linnie Watt, Ellen Welby, and Sydney Baker. Flowers of 
Paradise (Macmillan), is the third of the three. Here verse, music, 
and illustrations are all from the pen and pencil of Mr. Reginald 
Francis Hallward. There is much of a somewhat rough vigour 
about the designs, and the colouring is harmoniously blended. 
But all are not equally deserving of praise. The double-page 
illustration entitled “ Love and Pity, let these two ever walk 
the world with you,” is a fine design; but we cannot admire 
the mother with a child on her knee that is meant to illustrate 
«“ Fades the Summer ;” nor the very melancholy angel who serves as 
a frontispiece to an “ Evening Hymn;” nor the two winged angels 
who sit curiously crouched up with cups in their hands on p. 387, 


from the angels ? 


Walter Crane’s Painting-Book (Routledge and Sons), supplies the 
young aspirant after the art of colouring with twelve coloured 
plates, occupying a page each, and faced by an outline left 
plain, which he is to colour in imitation of the original. Better 
models in the way of harmonious colouring, and more free from 
glaring effects, could not be given. Of course, the little hands 
will find their powers pretty well taxed to do the tasks here set 
them; but they are not asked to attempt the impossible. 


Netley Abbey. Written by Thomas Ingoldsby. Pictures by 
Ernest M. Jessop. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—There is some- 


| thing, we cannot but think, in the Ingoldsby humour that does 


not quite suit the present day. Its quality of fun is undoubted, 
but it seems wanting in taste. Netley Abbey is not a particularly 
Who were the “ delicate ladies in bom- 
bazeen gowns, and long white veils,” whom the artist has pictured 
as walking in procession with monks and two mitred abbots,— 


Why, then, the veils worn behind, not to speak of the remarkable 
spectacle of monks and nuns walking in procession together ? Then 
why was the young lady who is represented on p. vi. shut up to 
starve? She seems to be in secular dress. But the whole thing 
is sadly out of taste,—as much so as the author found the tea- 
drinking and dancing in the actual ruins to be. Mr. Jessop’s 


| undoubted cleverness as a draughtsman and caricaturist is thrown 


away on the subject. The errors, as we take them to be, that we 
have pointed out are really more the author’s than his.——We may 
notice at the same time the “fifth” edition of another similar 
edition from the same pen, The Jackdaw of Rheims, 
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Messrs. Cassell and Co.’s Saturday Journal makes up into an 
annual volume of goodly size, and full of entertaining reading. 
It is very strong in fiction. We have Miss Florence Warden’s 
« gt, Cuthbert’s Tower,” which has already been noticed in the 
Spectator ; Mr. Frank Barrett’s “ Fettered for Life;” “The 
Diamond Button, Whose Was It?” by Barclay North ; “ Another’s 
Crime,” by Julian Hawthorne; and “No. 19 State Street,” by D. 
G. Adee ; not to mention scores of stories completed in one number. 
Then there is the usual variety of entertaining and instructive 
articles, humorous pieces (hardly as good as last year), and those 
columns of patient wisdom which never tires of advising unhappy, 
bewildered, and dyspeptic correspondents. 

We have received from Messrs. Griffith, Farran, and Co. a 
number of prettily ornamented children’s books, to which it is 
impossible, we fear, to do separate justice. Some sre new, and 
some are old acquaintances; but it is really impossible for a 
reviewer to keep in his mind all the forms, pictorial and verbal, in 
which such familiar friends as “ Puss in Boots” or “Little Red 
Riding-Hood” appear. Among the new books is, we suppose, 
A Ring of Rhymes, by G. L. Shute. It is profusely illustrated, in 
the style which is associated with Miss Kate Greenaway’s name. 
The pictures are an undoubted success. The title-page is par- 
ticularly good; so are the illustrations on pp. 10, 11, 14, 19, 45, 
to mention a few out of many good things. The rhymes are 
not more than moderate. We have not space for more than 
a bare mention of The Fairy Tale Alphabet, A Apple Pie, and 
Peter Piper, illustrated by A. Chasemore; and Puss in Boots, 
Cinderella, and Little Red Riding-Hood, newly illustrated by Will 
Gibbons. These six belong to ‘The Old Corner Series.” In 
“The Newbery Toy-Books” we have :—The Book of Doilies, by 
“M. E. B.” (Mary E. Gellie), in which these important creatures 
are treated with a due feeling for their reality ; The Book of Dicky- 
Birds, by ''homas Archer, with some capital pictures and good 
reading; The Book of Christmas and Winter-Time, by “ M. E. B.,” 
with rhymes and reason about snow and ice, and other wintry 
things, which the young like so much better than the old; by the 
same author, The Book of Playmates; and by Mr. Archer again, 
The Book of Pussy-Cats, and The Book of Bow-Wows. In any of 
them there will be found good reading and pretty pictures for the 
young ones. The Baby’s Museum; or, Mother Goose’s Nursery 
Gems, newly arranged by “ Uncle Charlie,” contains pretty well all 

the nursery rhymes that we have ever seen, and some that are 
certainly new to us,—one, for instance, beginning with “ Thumbikin, 
Thumbikin, broke the barn,” and another that betrays a Trans- 
atlantic origin, as its hero, little Jack Nory, had “his pocket tight 
with cents all bright.”” The pictures are mostly good, especially 
those of the fanciful kind, but the gentleman with a little girl on 
his knee on p. 70 is not up to the mark of the imps and gnomes, 











From Messrs. Dean and Son we have received some very gaily 
coloured picture-books, belonging to ‘‘ Dean’s Gold Medal Series.” 
These are:—Nursery Rhymes; Visit to the Farm, with its various 
pictures of animals and farming work ; and a Military Alphabet, 
beginning with “A” for Artillery, and ending with “Z” for 
Zouaves. The puzzling letters at the end of the alphabet are 
ingeniously provided for. That intractable letter “ X” is made 
to do duty for the 10th Hussars (Prince of Wales’s Own) ; “ Y,” 
of course, stands for Yeomanry; “ U” for Uhlan, and “P” for 
Punjaubee Infantry. Altogether, we get a representative book 
of the British Army with its many varieties, “Zouave” and 
“Uhlan” being, so far as we can see, the only exceptions to its 
national character. 

Messrs. Routledge have published in separate volumes, as well 
as in one that contains the whole, that fine series of tales, the 
“Leatherstocking’” novels of Fenimore Cooper, “adapted for 
youth,” a qualification with which we will not quarrel, though we 
do not see any particular necessity for it. ‘The five tales are: The 
Deerslayer, The Last of the Mohicans, The Pathfinder, The Pioneers, 
and The Prairie. There are few finer characters in fiction than 
Natty Bumbo, and few which have been better kept up throughout 
a series. 

Songs of the Spindle and Legends of the Loom. Selected and 
arranged by H. H. Warner. (N. J. Powell and Co.)—This 
volume comes in plain and homely guise among the gorgeously 
coloured and ornamented throng that competes for popular favour. 
Yet no gift-book of the year has a better claim. It is “ the pro- 
duct of handwork alone.” The paper was made by hand; the 
cover is of unbleached flax spun by Langdale cottagers, and woven 
on a hand-loom; the printing has been done at a hand-press. A 
kindly thoughtfulness has given the names of all, or 4s nearly all 
a3 it was possible to give, who have had a hand in the work. 
Editor, publisher, and illustrator we are accustomed to know by 
name; but it is good, also, to be aware of our obligations to 
spinner of thread and weaver of linen, and binder. For the 
“songs” and “legends,” various authors, from Solomon onwards, 











have been laid under contribution. Homer supplies “ Penelope’s 
Web,” and Shakespeare ‘“‘When daffodils begin to peer,” with 
other trifles; then there are the names of Wordsworth, Long- 
fellow, and others. From Mr. A. P. Graves’s “ Songs of Killarney,” 
we have “ A Song of the Irish Spinning-Wheel,” ending thus :— 
** Down goes her heel, 
Round runs the wheel, 
Purring wid pleasure to take 
The commands of her,”’ 

The ‘ Blue Dragon.’ By Frances Mary Peard. (National Society.) 
—This is a tale of the latest years of the fifteenth century. Asa 
tale, indeed, it loses something from the variety of interests which 
the author has introduced. She has evidently studied the period 
closely, and is perhaps over-anxious to make use of the results. 
The City of Chester is busy, when the story opens, with the 
preparations for a miracle-play. Two grandchildren of the hostess 
of the ‘ Blue Dragon’ are concerned with it. Jack is to play the 
part of a shepherd; Meg, not fair enough for an angel, is con- 
strained, much against her will, to supply the sweet voice which 
the blonde damsel, Katharine Hobson, cannot command. The 
constraint comes from her interest in a certain young Fleming, 
who has not left England with his banished countrymen, and is 
hiding for his life. Then we have a man-at-arms who had fought 
on the losing side at Bosworth field, and is now plotting against 
the reigning house; the story of a witch, and of an outbreak of 
pestilence. The canvas is crowded, we might almost say to con- 
fusion, with figures; but they are carefully drawn, and with 
correct surroundings. 

The Appeal to the Serpent 3 OF, Life in an Ancient Buddhist City. 
By the Rev. Samuel Langdon. (Religious Tract Society)—To 
take the reader back to “Ceylon in the Fourth Century A.D.” 
(surely this is not a correct use of the abbreviation A.D.), is not 
an easy thing; nor is it made easier by the writer’s evident 
desire to give his story a modern application. It is not diffi- 
cult to see the reference in Alypius, the latitudinarian Greek 
Christian, who is bent, so to speak, on being Christian and 
Buddhist at once. Mr. Langdon has, we should judge, the 
requisite learning ; but in the application which he makes of it, he 
is not always successful. ‘To use it without displaying it, or 
letting the reader see that he is using it, is more than he can 
always manage. Still, he introduces picturesque figures and 
striking scenes,—as, for instance, in that in which the story 
culminates, and from which it takes its name. It is curious to 
find the well-known story of the satiric consolation administered 
by Demonax to Herodes Atticus reproduced in Buddhist literature. 
A widow carried her dead child to Gautama Buddha, and begged 
him to restore him to life. He promised to do it if she would 
bring him mustard-seed from a family which had never lost son or 
husband, parent or slave. 


Banning and Blessing. By the Author of “The Atelier du Lys.” 
(National Society.)—This tale centres in the doings of Lois 
Smerdon, a “ black” witch, who had the luck of living at a time 
when witches were no longer burnt or drowned, but were still 
believed in, and so could levy contributions on possible victims 
without fear either of refusal or revenge. The description of the 
old woman, with her cleverness, her trained habits of observation, 
and the acute attention to the present which gave her such 
shrewdness in guessing at the future, is an excellent piece of 
work. She has sworn that Sir Julian Brent, to whom she owes a 
grudge, shall not have an heir to inherit his lands; and it seems 
as if her oath would be kept, for his four sons die in their youth, 
and die, it is supposed, childless. We must not spoil an interesting 
story by revealing how, in spite of her, and yet in a way through 
her help, the “ banning” is turned into a “ blessing.” The picture 
of life in “ Abbot’s Grange Farm,” the abode of a careless, good- 
natured farmer and his over-careful, shrewish wife, is well given. 

Yours and Mine. By Anna B. Warner. (Nisbet and Co.)—A 
pleasant little story this, which has for its moral and purpose the 
necessary truth, which it is yet one of the very hardest things to 
learn, which the Christian Church began by asserting when among 
its earliest converts no one “said that aught of the things which 
he possessed was his own,” but which it is still so very far from 
having taught to the world. ‘‘ Mine is a very poor, mean little 
word, if it fails to go hand-in-hand with Yours.” This is the 
maxim which Mr. McKenzie’s children are taught to apply in 
various ways. 

We have received the anaual volumes of two useful periodicals, 
both edited by the Rev. Charles Bullock, and published at the 
Home Words office. These are: Home Words for Heart and Hearth ; 
and Hand and Heart: a Family, Social, and Temperance Journal. 





The Working and Management of an English Railway. By George 
Findlay. (Whittaker and Co.)—This is really a clear and busi- 
nesslike account of the London and North-Western Railway. 
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Such matters as signalling, traffic, permanent-way, and laws 
relating to the liability of Companies, are common to most rail- 
ways, but the general tenor of the work reflects the working of 
Mr. Findlay’s own line; while the description of engines, of course, 
and some phases of the goods traffic, deal with that line alone. It 
is an instructive book, and its writer’s name is a sufficient 
guarantee of its reliability. 

Express Trains, English and Foreign. By E. Foxwell and T. C. 
Farrer. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—We get in this volume details 
as to all the express trains in England, the Continent, and 
America. It is, indeed, very comprehensive, with explanatory 
notes as to routes, which are perhaps the most valuable matter 
in the volume. It requires some judgment, however, to pick out 
exactly what one wants, though, after all, it is an immense im- 
provement on any time-table. Readers will appreciate the explana- 
tion of the routes of various Companies, English and foreign, 
perhaps more than the actual statistics. 

A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. By Ira Remsen. 
(Maemillan.)—This volume, on the whole, has much resemblance 
to Professor Remsen’s smaller text-books. It is larger indeed, 
and it is fuller in treatment; but then, we are not sure 
that the value of the work is dependent on its volume. The 
writer treats “‘ general relations’ with fullness, but, at the same 
time, with a want of decision which the student will not like. 
There is more temptation to the student to examine the reasons 
for a decision, than to study those reasons when they are simply 
stated and no inference drawn from them. Still, Professor 
Remsen’s text-book is easy reading, if somewhat too dispassionate ; 
nor will it in any way be at variance with those already in the 
field. 

The Crime of Keziah Keene. By Mrs. Vere Campbell. (Ward 
and Downey.)—The authoress, or some character who seems to 
speak for her, asks about the heroine, when—to the great relief; 
we should think, of all readers—she is satisfactorily buried, “ Was 
she wanton or saint?” No one can doubt about the answer to 
this curious conundrum. Keziah Keene was a wanton of a most 
shameless kind, and her story, like all stories of the sort, had 
been better left untold. We cannot think that Mrs. Vere Campbell 
has made the matter any better by the verbiage and tall-talk 
wherewith she wraps up the plain facts of a disgraceful life. How 
awoman can deliberately sit down to write such a tale as The 
Crime of Keziah Keene, passes our comprehension. And who can 
read such books? Surely no man but must despise such rhodo- 
montade; and as for women, surely that is still more impossible. 

Was She Good or Bad? By William Minto. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Here we have another conundrum; and here again 
we have no difficulty about the answer. Mrs. Ingers has 
a genius for making fools of all men who come in her 
way. One of her lovers is an escaped convict; she elopes 
with another; and she makes a dupe and tool of the foolish 
young man who tells the story. As she had a husband 
living all the while, one would think that the writer’s question 
could hardly be asked in any place where the Commandments 
are still in force. Apart from its title, there is little to object to 
in the story. It is not edifying, indeed ; but then, it is not offen- 
sive.——Miss Eyre of Boston, and Others, by Louise Chandler 
Moulton. (Roberts Brothers, Boston, U.S.A.)—These stories, love- 
stories, we may say, all of them, are prettily told. It is a great 
relief to turn to them from the volumes that have been noticed 
before. They are not in the least namby-pamby. They are full 
of truth and good sense, gracefully, and when occasion offers, 
vigorously expressed. ‘‘The Haunted Inn” recalls a story in 
Rogers’s ‘‘ Italy,” though there the girl was not a somnambulist, 
but simply lost her way. ‘On the Strike of the Clock ” is a skil- 
fully managed ghost-story. ‘A Story of Planchettes” is another 
favourable specimen of the same class. 

An “I.D.B.” in South Africa. By Louise Vescelius-Sheldon. 
(Triibner and Co.)—If we are to believe the writer, a somewhat 
low state of morals prevails at the Cape,—at least, this is the 
impression we get on perusing this account of the widespread evil 
of illicit diamond-buying. True, the book is a novel, but there is 
hardly a single character who is not an “I.D.B.” or an accom- 
plice. The plot consists of an intended elopement and the escape 
of the sinning woman’s husband from detection as an “1I.D.B.” 
The poor man, who at least has some good points about him, is, 
however, unceremoniously packed off with a previously unheard- 
of wife, and the story ends somewhat foolishly. An “I.D.B.” in 
South Africa is not a satisfactory book; a want of taste is shown, 
and sometimes also of savoir-fuire,—the quarrel between the 
doctor and the major is a case in point. Still, it is readable, and 
will please honest diamond-buyers. 

The House of the Wolfings. By William Morris. (Reeves and 
Turner.)—There can be no doubt that, whatever extravagancies 
exist in The House of the Wolfings, Mr. William Morris has 





ara 

caught in a marvellous manner the martial stir and the war. 
like sentiment of the times of the ancient Goths. And he 
imitates with considerable skill and real poetic fervour thejr 
fanciful but natural mode of expression, the outcome of a 
vigorous and generous life. The occasional bursts of descrip. 
tive power are perhaps rather finer than we ought to expect 
from “the men of the mid-mark,” and the love-scenes, with 
their delicate and tender beauty, are hardly rude enough to suit 
those days. These and other touches, such as “ the glory of the 
western sky was unseen,” betray the hand of the modern rather 
than the ancient poet. None the less is The House of the Wolfings, 
both as regards its prose and its verse, in spite of the occasionally 
strained language, a striking effort of sympathetic skill; and it 
contains some passages of great beauty, and even splendour, 

Paradozes of a Philistine. By William S. Walsh. (Lippincott 
and Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A.)—The writer justifies, in a way, 
his self-taken title. But neither is he properly a Philistine, nor 
does he write paradoxes. Leaving the word itself as of doubtful 
meaning, we may say of the essays that they show sound sense 
and wide reading, and that though the writer thinks with sufficient 
originality, he does not fly in the face of commonly received 
opinions. His judgment, for instance, about Shelley is, we take 
it, that of sensible people generally as opposed to the Shelleyite 
faction who can see no wrong in their hero, and those immoral 
people who say that “ Titans must have their amusements.” “ The 
Mistakes of Novelists”’ is full of interesting matter, and the 
“Plea for Plagiarism” is more paradoxical in title than in 
substance. 

A Year with the Birds. By W. Warde Fowler. Third edition, 
enlarged. (Macmillan and Co.)—It is unnecessary to say much 
in favour of this delightful book, which was reviewed in our columns 
on its first appearance about three years ago. Mr. Fowler is an 
Oxford tutor, and observes that Oxford is almost a paradise of birds. 
“T fancy,” he writes, “there is hardly a town in Europe of equal 
size where such favourable conditions are offered them, unless it 
be one of the old-fashioned, well-timbered kind, such as Wies- 
baden, Bath, or Dresden.” The smaller birds are far less numerous 
on the Continent than in this country, and the English naturalist 
has no happier field of observation than his native land. Mr. 
Fowler, who writes from practical acquaintance with the subject, 
considers that to direct the attention of children to natural objects 
is one of the most valuable processes of education, and that if an 
interest of this kind is not early cultivated, it is unlikely to be 
gained at Public Schools, where the ‘‘ system of compulsory game- 
playing will effectually prevent any attempt at patient observa- 
tion.” It may be almost said of the naturalist that, like the poet, 
he is born, not made; but an interest in natural objects, if once 
excited, will grow by what it feeds on, and an undergraduate with 
this book in his hand may find that Oxford has attractions 
of which “fast” men and “working” men are alike ignorant. 
The writer tells him at what season to visit many a familiar spot 
in the neighbourhood of the city, and what birds he will find there. 
When the University year is over, Mr. Fowler pursues his observa- 
tions in Switzerland, and on returning to England, carries the 
reader with him to a Midland village, and to a spot where “ we 
have within a radius of five or six miles almost every kind ot 
country in which birds rejoice to live.” Mr. Fowler’s happy 
hunting fields, whether abroad or at home, are so described that 
the bird-lover who takes this volume as a guide may follow in his 
steps without difficulty. ‘The book is one for all seasons, and, we 
would fain hope, for all readers. Mr. Bryan Hook’s illustrations, 
twenty-one in number, add much to its attractiveness. 

Selections from Wordsworth. By William Knight, and other 
Members of the Wordsworth Society. With Preface and Notes. 
(Kegan Paul.)—We are glad that this interesting volume, which 
contains so much of Wordsworth’s finest work—that is to say, of 
the finest poetry of the century—has been produced in a more 
popular form. Kvery one who loves Wordsworth can afford to 
buy this beautifully printed volume; but we must repeat the 
regret we expressed last year that there is no index of first-lines. 
Moreover, the book is unfortunately a little too large to be con- 
veniently carried in the pocket, and yet it is just the book which, 
on a walking-tour or while loitering in the country, one would 
most gladly take as a companion. 

Sermons.—The Light that Lighteth Every Man. Sermons by 
Alexander Russell, B.D. With an Introduction by the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Wells. (Macmillan.)—Dean Russell (he was Dean of 
Adelaide for seventeen years, 1869-1886) was by birth and training 
a Scotch Presbyterian. Touched by the theological influence 
which is represented by the names of Erskine of Linlathen and 
Story of Roseneath, he preferred to the standards of the Pres- 
byterian communion the “ broader and more comprehensive system 
of the Church of England.” He was ordained in 1850, and spent 
a time, short indeed but important, as curate to Archdeacon Hare 
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at Hurstmonceaux. Some years afterwards, he acted, during a 
visit to England, as coadjutor to F. D. Maurice at St. Peter’s, Vere 
Street. ‘These facts sufficiently mark his standpoint. He was a 
disciple of the teacher who was par excellence the “prophet” of 
England during what may be roughly described as the quarter- 
century 1847-1872. In another sense of the word, Dean Russell was 
himself a “ prophet,”—i.c., he was an interpreter of utterances which 
inquirers do not always find easily intelligible. These thirty-nine 
sermons, arranged in the order of the Christian year, and dealing 
with the main truths of Christian teaching, together with the sub- 
ject of Old Testament history and morals, are exceedingly interest- 
ing, as expressing the thoughts of one in whom strong religious 
feeling, and a keen and logical intellect, had been profoundly in- 
fluenced by the teaching of Maurice. We may specially mention 
the sermons on “ Easter Day,” on “ The Herdman-Prophet ” (with 
its courageous utterance that the historian of the Kings recorded 
with approval Jehu’s crime under the bewildering influence of Jero- 
poam I1.’s success), and “‘Sonship in the Family of God.” We may 
pote, in passing, that the “ witnesses” in Hebrews xii., 1 (“‘ Sermons 
for All Saints’ Day’), are not “ observers ” of the earthly race, but 
witnesses of the truth by which the runners in that race are 
strengthened.—The True Life, and other Sermons. By Robert 
Eyton. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—It is one of the various 
merits of Mr. Eyton’s sermons that he treats with remarkable 
frankness the various subjects that occur to him. Sometimes he 
seems to differ from himself ; but this is only because the subject has 
two widely different sides, each of which has to be stated. Nothing 
is more characteristic of Scripture than the habit of speaking 
without saving clauses, and an exponent of Scripture, if he is to 
teach effectively, must follow its example. We may ask readers 
to compare the two sermons, “ The Invasion of Evil, and its 
Results,” and “The Real Meaning of Suffering.” If “Satan 
causes sickness,” how are we to understand the statement that 
the blind man of St. John ix. was born blind “that the works of 


God should be made manifestin him”? We cannot work out the | 


answer implied in these sermons, but our readers will find it highly 
instructive. Another kind of plain speaking is that addressed to 
various fashions and customs of society. In the discourse on 
“The Childhood of Christ,” for instance, we find :—“ Alas! how 
modern life is strewn with little dwarfed men and women, 
instead of children, who will perform before any audience their 
monkey’s tricks, with no relic about them of childish bashfulness ; 
who are unlike the Child Jesus, in that they are neither children 
nor do they grow in any sense of the word, but remain, morally 
speaking, dwarfs, with all the bloom of their childlike nature rubbed 
off.’ Of sermons of a more distinctly doctrinal character, we may 
mention ‘The Atonement,” with its frank confession of a 
mystery in the “ heavenward aspect” of this great fact that is 
beyond human ken, “ Christ the Revealer of the Father,” and 
“The Incompleteness of Revelation.” (We cannot think that 
‘yetranslation ” of the Athanasian Creed would do away with 
all the objections which make “people shut their prayer- 
books when its recitation commences; but it would certainly 
do much.”) In “The Sifting of Peter,” surely the preacher 
overlooks the difference between the pronouns: “Satan has 
desired to have you [i.e., the disciples] that he may sift you 
as wheat; but I have prayed for thee [Peter].” ‘ The Real 
Message of Socialism ” is a sermon that must not be passed over. 
The Blessedness of the Dead in Christ, and other Sermons. By 
the late William Maturin, D.D. (Macmillan.)—The first six out 
of the twenty-four sermons which make up this volume are those 
which deal with the subject announced in the title. Perhaps it 





might have been better if they had been left to stand by themselves. | 


It would have given to the book a unity of purpose which is 
always an element of effectiveness. Such sermons as that on 
“The Rich Man’s Messages to his Brethren,” where the vast 
ditticulties of the subject are, we may say, ignored, and that 
on “ Justification,” where the preacher states the dogma of apos- 
tolic succession in its exclusive form, without any consciousness 
apparently of the existence of Christian forces outside the circle, 
do not add to the value of the book. There is much in Dr. 
Marturin’s thought with which we cannot sympathise, but it is 
well that some memorial of a devout and eloquent preacher should 
be preserved.——The Imperfect Angel, and other Sermons. By 
Thomas G. Selby. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—There is much that 
we admire, much with which we find ourselves in agreement, in 
Mr. Selby’s volume, but there are points on which we must object, 
either to his method or to his argument. He is sometimes, we 
cannot but think, somewhat apt to obscure his meaning by many 
words. “The Problem of the Resurrection,” for instance, is 
a sermon which occupies some seventeen pages; but after 
reading it, we are not quite sure what the writer’s stand- 
point is. Mr. Maurice frankly said that, in his view, the 
resurrection of the body has nothing to do with the body 

















that is laid in the grave. He emphasised the words, “There 
is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body.” Some passages 
in Mr. Selby’s discourse incline us to think that he takes this 
view. God “is not jealous for the dubious honour of being the 
God of graves and skeletons and corruption.” But then, why all 
the elaborate argument about atoms and the renewal of the 
physical frame? In the next sermon we find: “Mankind is made 
up of emphatically good and emphatically bad men, and knows 
nothing of neuters and hybrids and go-betweens.”” To pass over 
the bad taste of some of the words here, is it possible for any 
man not bent on defending a thesis to make this statement ? In 
“Contrasted Destinies,” Mr. Selby pronounces very strongly 
against the Larger Hope. One of the most curious passages that 
we have ever seen in a sermon is the preacher’s exposition of 
what he thinks Dives ought to have said in Hades, if he had been 
really on the way to restoration. Mr. Selby has many valuable 
gifts as a teacher, but he wants, we think, broader views 
and a more chastened taste. Passages like this, “David 
became a wanderer before: his youth had passed, and the 
sanctities of that simple home at Bethlehem faded like the lamps 
of a retreating shore into the dark background, and the voice 
that Jesse was wont to uplift in prayer amid the circle of his 
stalwart sons, died into the hush of a plaintive memory,” are 
rhetoric not of the best kind. The Universal Christ, and other 
Sermons. By Charles Beard, D.D. (Williams and Norgate.)— 
The discourses in this volume, twenty-four in number, are marked 
by great breadth of thought, and by remarkable eloquence and 
beauty of language. In this last respect we have seen few of late 
years to equal them. We differ from the late Dr. Beard on many 
points, especially on that touched by his avowal, “I am what is 
called a humanitarian ; I believe in the pure humanity of Christ. 
Shc Ke I do not address to him the worship which, in my view, 





| belongs only to God ;” but we heartily acknowledge the great value 


of much of the teaching that he gave ushere. We wish that ortho- 
dox preachers who stand high in public estimation were his 
equals in true religiousness of feeling, in spiritual insight, 
and in charity. His gift of expression was his own, and such 
as is not often found. A particularly admirable sermon, dealing 
with a difficult subject, practically difficult, for it is easy enough 
to theorise about it, is the discourse ‘ Rejoice in the Lord.” We 
give an extract from it :— 


“T cannot dedicate this Church to the Divine Joy; for, first, 
you have committed no such function to me; and next, such a 
dedication might possibly turn out to be, as the swift years rolled 
by, only a profound and melancholy irony. For if you plodded 
on your dull and level way, achieving a success or a failure 
equally poor and common: if you bartered away the deep and 
wide things of the spiritual life for a mess of denominational 
pottage: if no sweet household saints were trained here, and no 
humble heroes went out hence to do battle against the world’s 
wretchedness : if you were content without the rapture of self- 
surrender, and were unconscious of the bliss of giving all for God 
—what a mockery and a reproach would your name be! No, 
brethren and sisters, the true dedication of this Church lies not 
in any poor words of mine, but in what you make it in the years 
that are tocome. Yet it seems to me that if ina society that on 
the one hand is beginning to care little about religion, and on the 
other would believe if it could, yet cannot—and, being perplexed 
and troubled and feverish, feels a sadness creeping over it for 
which it cannot find a remedy—you are able to vindicate the 
courage, the cheerfulness, the joy of faith, you will do a great 
work tor God and for humanity. I know that I am offering you 
a counsel of perfection. I too feel that life has not only its sharp 
pangs, its disabling privations, its blinding disappointments, but 
its long tracts of languor, and an abiding sense of insufficiency. 
How hard it is to keep its cheerful vigour unimpaired to the last, 
and to move as eagerly through the restricted circle of old age as 
once we expatiated within the boundless horizon of youth! But 
still, O friends and fellow-pilgrims, the key-note of the Christian 
life is not silent resignation, not even filial trust, but cheerful 
obedience, a joyous selt-surrender to God’s will, an eager struggle 
for the right, an exultant belief that better things are at hand. 
We are heirs of all the ages: no man can rob us of the past, and 
faith holds the future in fee. ‘ All things are eurs—whether Paul 
or Apollos or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come—all are ours: and we are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.’”’ 

“ All Saints’ Day” is another remarkably fine sermon. We must 
be content to mention the appearance of University Sermons New 
and Old, by C. J. Vaughan, D.D. (Macmillan and Co.)—Dr. 
Vaughan has occupied the University pulpit at Cambridge, and 
latterly at Oxford, during a period exceeding a quarter-century 
(1861-1887), and he here collects the discourses which he has thus 
delivered. They are thirty-three in number, most of them 
having been published before. The preacher’s reputation is such 
that we need not do more than express our thanks, thanks which 
will be echoed by a large circle of readers both within and without 
the Church of England, that he has thus given us this collection 
of his most mature valuable thought.——Another volume which 
we must be content to mention is University and other Sermons, by 
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the Right Rev. J. Fraser, D.D., Bishop of Manchester, edited by 
John W. Diggle, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—It contains twenty- 
two discourses, five of them dating from the time previous to his 
consecration as Bishop.—-We have also received :—Social 
Christianity, by Hugh Price Hughes, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton) ; 
The Baptism of the Spirit, by Charles New (Nisbet and Co.); 
Sorrow, Sin, and Beauty, by R. C. Moberly (Rivingtons) ; 
and the “ Beautiful Valley” Series of Sermons for Children, by the 
the Rev. John Bruster (Houlston and Sons). 


General Geography. By H.R. Mill. (Macmillan.)—This digest 
of general geography should fulfil its purpose well enough, for the 
writer has combined with his geographical text various historical, 
political, mercantile, industrial, meteorological, and descriptive 
items. It is this, indeed, which makes geography interesting, 
and such a volume as Mr. Mill’s should meet with approval from 
those who desire more attention to be paid to commercial and 
technical teaching in geography. 
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THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised, with 30 New Pieces, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


SONGS WITHOUT MUSIC. 


Rhymes and Recitations. By Haminton Aine. 





Square feap. 8vo, parchment, 2s. 6d. 


POEMS. By May M. Cox. 


The CHISWICK SERIES.—A New Volume. 


FAUST: a Dramatic Poem by 


Goethe. Translated into English Prose, with Notes, by the late ABRAHAM 
Haywarp. Eleventh Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The FRIEND of MAN; and HIS 
FRIENDS,—the POETS. By Frances Power Conse. 


“It may be divined that we welcome with enthusiasm Miss Cobbe’s pretty 
little book, which is all about dogs...... dogs as seen by the poets, especially by 
the largest and most widely extended circle of poets, from Homer to Mr. G. R. 
Sims. It is an ingenious idea to collect the testimony of the Seers, those who 
among men are credited with the clearest gift of divination, in favour of that 
dumb companion whose instinctive sympathy and wonderful perception of hnman 
feeling throws a certain halo of poetry over the meanest cur.”—Blackwood’s 
Magazine, November, 1889. 





Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d., paper; 3s., cloth. 


INDEX of BRITISH PLANTS, 


according to the London Catalogue (Eighth Kdition), including the Synonyms 
used by the Principal Authors, an Alphabetical List of English Names; also 
References to the Lilustrations of Syme’s “ English Botany,” and Bentham’s 
“ British Flora.’ By RKopert TuRNBULL. 





NEW EDITION, Revised, with Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 


WATERLOO: the Downfall of the 


First Napoleon. A History of the Campaign of 1815. By Grorce Hooper, 
Author of “ Wellington,” “The Italian Campaigns of General Bonaparte,” 
“The Campaign of Sedan,” &c, [Boun’s Stanparp LIpRaAry, 


SECOND EDITION, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS in 


FRANCE DURING the YEARS 1787, 1788, 1789. With an Introduction, 
Biographical Sketch, and Notes by M, BetHam-Epwarps. 
[Boun’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 
“In its present form it makes as good a book of travels as it would be easy to 
name.”—Spectator, 


A NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE, post-free, on application. 












CHATTO AND WINDUs'g 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BELL OF ST. PAUL’. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &e, 
3 vols., at all Libraries, 


Truth says :—“ As for novels, read by all means Mr. Besant’s delightful * Bel) 
of St. Panl’s,’ which I took up as a reviewer’s task, but had to read through with 
the absorption of the youngest young-lady subscriber to Mudie's.” 





‘FETTERED FOR LIFE. _ 
By FRANK BARRETT. 


3 vols., at every Library. 


‘The reader who takes up Mr. Frank Barrett’s novel will not willingly lay it 
down again until the very last page has been turned, and he has wiped from his 
eye the involuntary moisture of sympathy, anxiety, and relief.”—Academy, 


PASSION’S SLAVE. 
By RICHARD ASHE KING, 
Author of ‘‘The Wearing of the Green.” 

3 vols., at all Libraries. 


“* Abundantly spiced with piquant, pungent, and witty things...... Tts character. 
drawing, and its clever, satiric, and humorous talk, make Mr. King’s story 
acceptable.’’—Scotsman. 


FIVE THOUSAND MILES IN A 
SLEDGE. 


By LIONEL F. GOWING. 


With Map and 30 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 


“The book is most certainly one to be read, and will be welcomed as an addition 
to the scant literature on a singularly interesting country.”—Dundce Courier, 


WITCH, WARLOCK, AND 
MAGICIAN. 


By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 


‘* Mr. Adams's book is certainly one of the most noteworthy ever written on 
the subject.” —Echo. 














MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 


A YANKEE AT THE COURT OF 
KING ARTHUR. 


By MARK TWAIN. 
With 250 Illustrations by Dan. Beard, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [Just ready. 


A NEW BOOK OF ADVENTURE. 


THE DEAD MAN’S SECRET; 
Or, the Valley of Gold. 


By J. EF. MUDD OCK, F.R.G.S8,, 
Author of “‘ Stories Weird and Wonderful,” &c. 


With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 
[ Shortly. 











COUNT PAUL VASILI’S NEW BOOK. 


SOCIETY IN PARIS: 
The Upper Ten Thousand. 
A Series of Letters from Count Paul Vasili to a young French Diplomat, 
Translated by RAPHAKL LEDOS DE BEAUFORT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6:. {Just ready. 





A ROGUE’S LIFE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of ‘‘The Woman in White,” 


LIBRARY EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
POPULAR EDITION, post 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ss GHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 

The LEGACY of CAIN. By Wilkie Collins. 

FOR FAITH and FREEDOM. By Walter Besant. With 


32 Illustrations by A. Forestier and F. Waddy. 


GUILDEROY. By Ouida, Author of ‘‘ Under Two Flags,” 


** Moths,” &c. 
The TENTS of SHEM. By Grant Allen. With a 


Frontispiece by E. F. Brewtnall. 


POPULAR NOVELETTES, 
LILY LASS: a Romance. By Justin H. 


McCartuy, M.P., Author of ‘‘Dolly,” &. Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls. 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CUT by the MESS. By Arthur Keyser. 


Crown 8y0, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


ROGUES: a Novel. By R. H. Sherard. 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Two NEW SERIALS FOR THE NEW YEAR IN THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
I. ALAS! By Rauopa, Broventon, Author 


“One can never — pe at nn “Who does not welcome 
enjoying Temple Bar. Temple Bar’ ?” 
euarpian, |1I]. PEARL POWDER. By Mrs. Ayyim JOHN BULL. 


Epwarpss, Author of “Ought We to Visit Her ?” &e. 








NEW WORKS. 
A MEMOIR of E. A. SOTHERN|IN AN ENCHANTED ISLAND: a VISIT 


(“LORD DUNDREARY.”) By T. EpGar Pemperton. Second Edition, to CYPRUS in 1889. By W. H. Mattock, Author of “Is Life 
In1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Fac-similes, 16s, Worth Living?” &c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 12s. 

A TOUR in a PHAETON THROUGH the FROM LONDON to BOKHARA in 1887. 
EASTERN COUNTIES. By James Joun Hissey, Author of “An Old- By Colonel Le Messunrter, R.E. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Maps and Sketches, 
Fashioned Journey,” &c. In demy 8vo, with Map and 16 Full-Page Illustra- lbs, 

i 163. 
i The ROOF of FRANCE. By M. B. Betham- 


The LIFE and LETTERS of MARY WOLL- Epwarps, Author of *‘ Kitty.” In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 
STONECRAFT SHELLEY. By Mrs. JuLIaN MarsHAatt, In 2 vols, demy The DOMINION of MAN OVER ANIMALS. 


ith Portrait and Fac-similes, 30s. 
—— ‘ By the late Rev. J. G. Woop, Author of “* Homes without Hands,” &c. In 1 


vol, demy 8vo, with Frontispiece and 32 Illastrations, Los. 
THER RECOLLECTIONS of ‘ 
pie ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Forming a Third waar of Fg A LIFE of ARABELLASTUART. By Emily 


Remember.”’ In demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 15s. T. Bravuey. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits and Fac-simile, 24s. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘“‘ MASTERS of the WORLD.” By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The ROSE GARDEN.” 


The LOCKET. 2 vols. small crown 8vo. PAUL’S SISTER. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The CHILCOTES.” 


H RRICANE . PETTIC ATS. 3 q By the AUTHOR of “ DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 
‘oe - ” — |HER OWN COUNSEL. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ MISS BAYLE’S RO ” 
yi : ase Ae. By the AUTHOR of “The DANVERS JEWELS.” 


MAYGROVE: a Family History. 8 vols. g..oHanrEs DANVERS, 2vols. crown 8vo. 


crown 8yo, 








STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 
Professor MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME |The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 


to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. | ore by Dr. Dickson, The Popular REVOLUTION. Fromthe French of M. Tu1grs. By FREDERICK SHOBERL. 
Edition. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 46s. 6d With 41 Fine Engravings, and Portraits or the most celebrated Personages 
Also an Abridged Edition, for ‘the Use of Schools and Colleges, referred to in the Work, engraved on Steel by WILLIAM GREATBACH. 5vols. 

i vol. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, demy 8vo, 36s, 
The ROMAN PROVINCES: being the| MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
sem of Rome from Crsar to Diocletian. By Professor MomMsEN. Trans- By FAUVELET DE BoURRIENNE, Private Secretary to the Emperor. Edited 
ated by Rev. P. W. Dickson. 2 vols. 8v0, 36s. by Colonel Puirrs. 3 vols. demy 8vo, Map, and 38 Fine Lilustrations on 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. Fromthe|_ ‘% 
German of Professor Max Duncker. By Evetyn Aszorr,M.A.,LL.D.,of |The PRI VATE LIFE of MARIE 


Bal ™ F aine . és 
couse ak wer 5 ae, GG Sen. Seek eee sam Fy es ANTOINETTE. With Sketches and Anecdotes of the Courts of Louis XIV., 
: XV., and XVI. By Jeanne Louise HENRIETTE CamMpPAN, First Lady-in- 
The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS | Waiting to the Queen. An Entirely New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 
of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Epwanp Creasy, late Chief lemrtics (08 aigiove 


Justice of Ceylon. A Popular Account of the Primary Principles and For- The LIFE of the REV. RICHARD HARRIS 


mation and Development of the English Constitution, avoiding all Party 
BARHAM, Author of ‘‘ The Ingoldsby Legends.” By his Son, the Rev. 


Politics, Fourteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 
Ricuarp H, DaLton Baruam. A New Edition, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s, 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited 
by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of Woolbeding, Author of ‘ Life of The LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. 
fr loke Chrysostom,” &c. The Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, with By Rev. Ricuarp H. Daron Baruam. A New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of | Mr. FRITH’S REMINISCENCES. Recently 


CANTERBURY. By Watrer Farquuar Hook, late Dean of Chichester. published in 2 vols. 8vo. A New and Cheaper Edition is now ready in 1 vol. 
St. Augustine to Juxon, 12 vols. demy 8vo, £9. Each separately (with ex- crown 8yo, 63. 
ception of III. (reprinting), 1V., VI., and VII.), 153. The New Series begins 


with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 





The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. | ono rnLUsTRATED EDITION. With 69 Illustra- 
From the French of M. Mienet. By Aupnew ScoBLe. With 2 Portraits, 6s. tions on Wood by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel. Printed on Toned Paper, 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From wea boards, gilt edges, 2ls.; or bound in the Ely 
the French of M.Guizor. By ANDREW SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. The CARMINE EDITION. Insmall demy 8vo, with 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, a carmine border line around each page. With 20 Illustrations on Steel by 


ikshank g ges and bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 
Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by PeTer CUNNINGHAM. 9 vols. demy 8vo, Cruikshank and Leech, with gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s. 6 





with Portraits, £4 14s. 6d. The EDINBURGH EDITION. An Edition in large 

type, with 50 Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Barham, and Du 

The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the ioten Re-engraved on Wood for this Edition by George Pearson. Iu 
WORLD. By Professor Creasy. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. crown 8vo, red cloth, 6s, 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN §¢ COlVS NEW BOOKS 








LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


DEMETER: AND OTHER POEMS 


By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. [Ready December 13¢h, 


cy 





BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


CHRIST AND HIS TIMES, 


Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in his Second Visitation, by 
EDWARD WHITE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Crown 8vo. (Immediately, 


A PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED VOLUME. 


PEN DRAWING AND PEN DRAUGHTSMEN. 


THEIR WORK AND METHODS. A STUDY OF THE ART TO-DAY, WITH TECHNICAL SUGGESTIONS. 
By JOSEPH PENNELL. 


With 158 Illustrations, 12 of which are Photogravures, 40, £3 13°. 6d. net. 


*,* THE EDITION IS LIMITED TO 1,000 COPIES, 500 OF WHICH HAVE BEEN SECURED FOR AMERICA, 
The Work of the following Artists, besides others, is dealt with in the Volume: — 








dees 








Mariano Fortuny. | W. Dietz. EK. Dantan. | Ford Madox Brown. Walter Crane. Howard Py'e, 

Daniel Vierge. | A. Schlittgen. | P. G. Jeanniot. | E, J. Poynter. Randolph Caldecott. Arthur B. Fros*. 

G. Favretto. Robert Hug and | Louis Leloir. | Sir Frederick Leighton. Maurice Griffenhagen. Frederick Remington, 

J. F. Raffaelli. | Hermann Liiders, Maxime Lalanne, | William Small, Hugh Thomson, E. W. Kemble 

A. Montalti Ludwig Marold. Ulysse Butin, | W. L. Wyllie. Herbert Railton, Alice Barber, 

Antonio Fabré:. | A. Oberlander. | H. Scott. | T. Blake Wirgman. Leslie Willson and J. | Robert Blum. 

Louis Galice and | Albert Kichter. | Mars. | Frederick Walker. Raven Hill. Alfred Brennan, 
Ferrand Fau. | A. Stucki. A. Lancon. | George Du Maurier. Alfred Parsons. Frederiek Lungren, 

Martin Rico. | Waldemar Frederick. A. Lalanze. | Charles Keene. Edwin A. Abbey. | Harry Fenn, 

B. Tito, Leon Lh rmitte. M. De Wslie. | Linley Sambourne. C. 8, Reinhart. | Kenyon Cox. 

A. Casanova y Estorach. | Edouard Detaille. Caran D’Ache. Harry Furniss. Reginald B. Birch. | And 

Adolf Menzel. | Madeleine Lemaire. | Frederick Sandys. George Reid. H. F. Farny. | Wyatt Faton. 





In a few days, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols., Extra Crown 8vo. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 
By JAMES BRYCE, M.P., D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, Author of “ The Holy Roman Empire.” 
Part I.—The NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. Part IV.—PUBLIC OPINION. 


Part II.—_The STATE GOVERNMENTS. Part V.—_ILLUSTRATIONS and REFLECTIONS. 
PartIII.—_The PARTY SYSTEM. Part VI._SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. LEWIS CARROLL. 


A New Book by Mr. Lewis Carroll, Author of ‘‘Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland,” “ Through the Looking-Glass,” §c., entitled “SYLVIE and 
BRUNO, with 46 Illustrations by Mr. Harry Furniss, will be ready for 
publication on December 13th. The Volume is in Crown 8vo. It contains 
395 pages, nearly as much as the two “Alice” Volumes together. Extra cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, price is. 6d. 


THE LIBRARY REFERENCE 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


A Complete Series of 84 Modern Maps. 


By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.GS. 


With Geographical Index to 100,000 Places. Half-morocco, gilt edges, folio, £2 12s. 6d. net. [Just ready. 


*,* This Work has been designed with the object of supplying the public with a thoroughly complete and accurate 
Atlas of Modern Geography in a convenient reference form and at a moderate price. 
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